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2 TRUE TO HEESELF. 

couch, to the side of which he clung, with his face 
close to the wounded man's. 

" Oh, Tony, I never meant to hurt you. I thought 
that it was Garth. Hew came you in his house ? 
What did you want with him, and away from me ? 
Oh, he is dead, dead, dead I He will never speak t<f 

i 

me again." 

Garth's hand dragged him back some paces from 
Antonio, and Paulo screamed like an afitighted 
woman, and essayed to struggle once more towards 
his son. 

"Ha!" yelled Paulo, "don't touch me! Don't 
keep me from him — my own son ! The only one in 
all the world who ever had a kind word for me — and 
I've murdered him. Oh, why don't he speak ?' 

Men and women with scared faces had followed 
John Garth into the room ; there were lights to 
show up all the horror of the scene : the ruffian 
upon the floor, yelling forth his supplications and 
remorse ; the wounded Antonio on the couch, with 
John Garth bending over him ; the gendarmes at the 
door, as though justice had sent its messengers 
already to arrest the murderer red-handed. 

" Take him away," said Garth, authoritatively. 

" No, no ; not yet !" shrieked Paulo ; " say that he 
isn't dead first. For the Lord's sake say that he isn't 
dead! I only— I " 

" Take him away," said Garth again ; " he must 
not remain here ; and run for a doctor, some one." 
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Garth had a rough skill in cases of emergency, the 
result of much campaigning in Central America; 
and it was as well that he had, for the doctors were 
asleep, or away from home, and time went on as 
though it would never bring assistance. Paulo 
Baretti was not carried away to prison on the instant. 
He had groped his way towards his knife again, and, 
cowering on the floor, with eyes and teeth gleaming, 
he refused to stir, and threatened death to any man 
who touched him. 

" He's my boy ; I've a right to stay," he cried ; 
" and if he dies I can kill myself here, — as I will, I 
swear. Don't touch me, and I'll be still — come any 
nearer, and another life to me is not of much account." 

The French police — there were three of them in 
the room, with swords at their sides — looked at each 
other and hesitated. It would be a struggle to the 
death with such a man, they were aware, and there 
were some painful moments of suspense before they 
moved cautiously towards him. John Garth glanced 
from his position at the couch, and saw the desperate 
struggle that must ensue, to the detriment of him 
for whose life he was striving. 

" Barrett, or Baretti, — for I know your real name 
now,— s-you cannot remain here," said Garth, ap- 
proaching him ; " and a struggle with the police in 
this room will rob vour son of his last chance. Go 
peaceably with them, for Antonio's sake, if you have 
ever cared for him." 
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" I will be quiet here, if they will let me be," said 
Paulo, sullenly. 

" You kill your son in earnest by remaining." 

t€ No, no ; not that He likes me ; and what is 
he to you ?" 

" Almost my son in earnest," said Garth. " Don't 
speak again, — but go. I shall think that you really 
meant to kill him else." 

" I did not. You know whom I would have killed, 
and who has been in my way, at every turn, to balk 
me." 

" If you will go now, Baretti, I will let you know 
before the morning how your son is. I will come 
myself to your prison. Will you take my word for 
that?" 

"Well, yes. I will take your word, Garth," he 
added, hesitatingly ; " and I'll — I'll go, then. Tell 
him, too, when he's sensible, poor fellow, that it was 
a mistake ; that I wouldn't have hurt him for the 
world. There, I'll go — if I can walk, that is." 

He was very helpless, and the gendarmes assisted 
him from the room, and down-stairs to the street, 
taking care of his knife by way of preliminary ar- 
rangement. He was silent all the way to prison, 
but when the key was turned upon him, he broke 
out again into passionate raving, demanded to be 
taken back, and walked to and fro in his cell, a 
wild beast in his fitting den at last. Those whose ill 
fortune it was to have the charge of him that night 
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speak of the Italian prisoner to this hour, of his in- 
cessant ravings, his mad dashes at the door, and his 
shrieks to be let out and go back to Tony. He had 
been deceived ; he had been mad enough to trust to 
Garth — of all men to John Garth! — and his boy 
would never know but that he had not meant to kill 
him. Tony would die, thinking that it was his 
father's revenge which had struck him out of life ; 
for in his one look towards him he had recognised 
his murderer. 

He was still battering at the door with his clenched 
hands, when John Garth kept his word, and came to 
see him. The grey morning was stealing into the 
prison-house when Colonel Garth was admitted ; and 
as a trap was lowered in the door, and his face was 
seen through it, Paulo Baretti gave a shriek, and 
dropped his braised hands to his side. 

"Not dead, Garth, not dead?" he asked, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

" No ; living yet." 

" But not likely to die ? For God's sake say not 
likely to die." 

" There is a hope of his recovery." 

"That's good; that's well. I'm glad— I don't 
mind now," and Baretti crouched in a corner of his 
cell, and began to laugh and weep hysterically. 

" You are aware what this may entail on you, even 
if he recover ?" asked Garth. 

" Yes ; but I don't care for that. He will be well 
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and strong again; and what does it matter what 
becomes of me ?" 

Possibly John Garth thought that it did not 
matter to anybody save Paulo Baretti, but he did 
not say so. He had an object of his own to serve in 
coming thither, which lay very close to his heart, 
and even his anxiety for Antonio did not diminish 
the strength of this one wish. 

" Baretti," said Garth, " twice you have attempted 
my life, and twice your actions have recoiled upon 
yourself; twice in return have I set myself the 
task of restoring your son to health and strength. 
Will you tell me what has become of Minnie, and 
think for once that I am Minnie's father ?" 

" Twice Tony's life has been in danger — the first 
time, when ?" 

" A short time since, from fever ; when I nursed 
him back almost from death." 

"How was this?" 

" He was ill in Paris, and sent for me, his neigh- 
bour." 

Baretti gnashed his teeth, and dashed the back of 
his head against the wall. 

" To send for you, when I was in Paris too, if he 
had only known where to find me. You of all men 
to step between me and my boy, and to set him 
against me day after day !" 

" I have only heard recently that the Paul Barrett 
of Alsako is Antonio's father." 
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" Ah ! he was afraid to tell you that, knowing how 
all your life you have hated me." 

a I have never hated you," said Garth ; " but have 
been wary of you, that is all. Tell me where 
Minnie is ? 9 

Baretti was silent, as though cogitating yet 
whether it was not in his power to keep John 
Garth in suspense ; then he said, slowly and reluc- 
tantly : 

" No. 607, Faubourg St. HonorS." 

'* And under what name have you been living ?" 
asked Garth, shrewdly. 

** Johnson." 

" And she is safe ?" 

" Yes ; safe and well, — and mad," he answered, in 
the same slow manner. w I have taken every care of 
her ; do you take care of him. It's only fair, Garth ; 
it's only just and fair." 

Colonel Garth studied the prisoner for a few 
moments in silence. There was much in him and 
his character that was impossible to understand, for 
Baretti was an anomaly, and understood not himself. 

" I shall see Minnie soon, then. It will be a bad 
day for you, Paul Barrett, if she has not been treated 
well." 

" I wouldn't have hurt her ; I was minding her for 
Tony. I liked the girl myself." 

John Garth went away thoughtfully, and Paulo 
screamed after him again, that he was to tell the 
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boy that he never meant to hurt him ; after which 
he flung himself full length upon the floor of his 
cell, and slept heavily till aroused by those who had 
the charge of him. 

John Garth hurried away to the Faubourg St. 
Honore : the doctors were with Antonio, and he was 
no longer of service. If he could only find his 
daughter, and take her home with him, even to the 
home of sorrow that it was, he should be happier 
from that day. He discovered the house, roused the 
concierge, went upstairs to the first floor, and found 
the door open, and a second landing-place within, 
strewn with fragments of broken glass, and smelling 
potently of brandy. He found empty rooms, but 
there was no Minnie to reward his search ; and on 
proceeding down-stairs again, he heard from an old 
woman who had made her appearance, that the 
ladies, au premiere, had left an hour since. 

" Lost again. Is it possible that she should be 
lost again ?" he cried ; " it will be like John Garth's 
luck to the bitter end." 

But the end of one long suspense was close at 
hand, and brought more joy with it than even the 
ex-president of Alsako had hoped for in hisjnost 
sanguine moments. Minnie was at the house in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, awaiting his return. As he 
came sadly up the stairs she was there to meet him 
with her arms extended, her eyes filled with tears, 
and her face all anxiety and love. 
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" At last !" she said, as he took her in his arms for 
the first time for sixteen years and kissed her. 

"Yes, at last," he answered, "and for ever, 
child." 

" Never to part with you again, or to distrust you 
any inore," said Minnie, "but to watch you, love 
you, and be near you all my life." 

John Garth held his daughter from him for a 
moment, and regarded her intently. 

"You are better, Minnie, than I hoped to find 
you." 

" I am well, and I think strong now. All the past 
is as a bad dream to me." 

" Thank heaven !" murmured her father. 

" But we are forgetting Antonio," she said, in a 
low whisper ; " he is asleep now. He will get better, 
they say— how has it all come about that he should 
be lying wounded in that room — poor fellow ?" 

" I will tell you presently." 

"He looks as if he were going to die," said 
Minnie, shuddering ; " as if the troubles to us had 
not ended yet." 

" Do we make his troubles ours, then ?" asked 
Garth, curiously. 

"This trouble must be yours at least," said 
Minnie, innocently rather than evasively. 

" Yes ; it is mine. But you, Minnie, must have 
no fresh troubles. From this day all peace with 
you, and between us." 
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" I hope SO." 

As he held her in his arms again — a girl who was 
not strong yet, and whose frail figure trembled very 
much — he prayed silently that her last hope might 
be less fallacious than all that had preceded it. 

He thought of one friend, too, whom Minnie had 
not mentioned yet. 

" We must let Miss Deerham know that you are 
found, Minnie," he said. 

" Oh, poor Hetty ! what has she been doing all this 
time at Wolston ? Are we to go to England and 
see her ?" 

" No," replied Garth, after a moment's thought ; 
" we shall travel, you and I together, away from all 
old friends, and holding aloof from those who would 
be new ones. You are to watch me, love me, and 
be near me all my life, you know?" said Garth, 
nervously. 

" Yes ; all my life," repeated Minnie Garth. 

That morning the telegraph flashed the message 
long waited for, and long prayed for, to Hester 
Deerham in her great house at Wolston : 

" Minnie is found, and is well." 

After the lapse of a few days, a letter from John 
Garth followed the telegram. There was much 
news in it of which the reader is aware, but of which 
Hetty Deerham was ignorant ; but there was no 
news of John Garth and his daughter coming back 
to Wolston. In a postscript, written by Minnie* 
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there was the intention shadowed forth of a life of 
travel for father and daughter, when opportunity 
would allow ; and Hetty saw that time would onlv 
place them further apart from her, and never set 
them on her track again. For them, the opening 
of a new life, with love and confidence between 
them ; for her, that loneliness which she had brought 
upon herself, and now could not escape from — from 
which she would make no effort to escape. She had 
sworn to devote her life to John Garth's happiness ; 
but the happiness had come without her, and her 
task in life was ended. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PAULO PARTS ONCE MORE WITH HIS SON. 

Antonio Baretti grew strong by slow degrees, and 
after one or two struggles for a life which had 
been twice in danger in Paris ; before the summer 
had wholly gone he was about again. It was in 
August when he boasted that he was as well as ever — 
one year since he had won the yachting match on 
Wolston-on-the-Broad, and John Garth had been 
rowed towards his birthplace. What changes since 
then! what a life of adventure and misadventure 
for him and those whose lives his actions had helped 
to change! With much to look back upon and 
regret, and something to look forward to, and feel 
grateful for ; still he was far from happy, and the 
latter days were full of strange shadowy hues, which 
were not to be escaped from. 

It was not natural that he should hope to 
escape from them with John Garth talking of leav- 
ing Paris with his daughter, and the boxes packed 
upon the entresol, as they had been for several 
days now. His few days of convalescence should 
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have been more happy, he thought, with Garth 
as kind to him as he had ever been, and with 
Minnie like a sister, only more calm and grave, 
as befitted her new position in her father's house ; 
but he was not happy. He had learned to set 
John Garth in the place of one who had been so 
strange a father to him ; he had known long since 
the value of Garth's friendship, and he felt that it 
was hard to part. He was pained also that Garth 
should look forward to parting, and think so little of 
him, now that Minnie had returned. Minnie was 
everything to her father, as she should be, he 
thought ; but he would have been glad to hear his 
old friend say that he was sorry to break asunder 
the ties which misfortune had knit between them. 
He did not admire John Garth's view of the 
position, or his congratulations on the fair prospect 
of fame opening out to Antonio ; he would have 
preferred more sorrow in the old friend's voice, more 
consideration for himself, and less for his future. 
But man is never content, and Antonio was weak 
yet, and had had troubles to confront before his wound 
was healed. 

The government of France, with a strong objec- 
tion to its citizens being stabbed in their sleep, had 
not allowed Paulo Baretti to escape the punishment 
of his atrocious act. It took not into account that 
a mistake had been made, or that John Garth and 
Antonio were reluctant witnesses to Paulo's crime, 
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and not all the eloquence of the prisoner's counsel could 
save honest Paulo from the galleys. That counsel 
spoke a great deal of the wrongs which his client 
had suffered, without John Garth contradicting him ; 
of much tyranny practised against the unfortunate 
fellow when Garth was President of Alsako; of 
troubles affecting his client's mind, and leading him 
to strange acts for which he was scarcely responsible ; 
of his own son deserting him in the hour of his 
need, and the partner of his bosom flying from his 
arms — but without effect on those who were to 
decide upon the prisoner's fate. He shed tears over 
his last peroration, and Paulo shed tears with him ; 
but the court was not merciful, and Paulo Baretti's 
sentence was a heavy one. 

Paulo Baretti was permitted to bid his son fare- 
well before starting for Toulon. It was a strange 
interview between the two Barettis, for Paulo had 
some reproaches to bestow upon Antonio, even at 
the last. The father was not in every respect 
his old self, but the load of remorse taken from his 
conscience had not rendered him so grateful for 
Antonio's recovery as might have been anticipated. 
He was very glad that he had not killed his son, 
but it was scarcely apparent that he was glad that 
he had not killed John Garth. To Colonel Garth 
he attributed all those misfortunes which he had 
not already set down to the unfilial conduct of his 
boy. 
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u Between the two of you I have come to a pretty 
mess !" he growled forth, as he passed the cuff of his 
prison jacket across his eyes. 

" No ; do not blame either him or me," said 
Antonio ; " think rather of your misspent life, and 
rejoice that there is time left you to atone for it." 

" I don't know that I care about your preaching, 
Tony," replied Paulo ; " I'm sorry for some things — 
I'm sorry I'm going to be shut away in prison, for 



one. 



"We may meet again," was the reply. "Step 
forth from prison a better man, a man whom I can 
trust, and one who is sorry for all the wrong that 
he has caused, and I will not desert you." 

" Oh ! I know what you would do in that case," 
cried Paulo, ironically: "get me down to some 
infernal sea-port, and then slip away when my back 
was turned in a vessel outward bound. If it had 
not been for that old trick of yours, I should have 
been a different man, and a model to society." 

" I thank Heaven that I escaped you, then," said 
Antonio, fervently. 

" That is a sacrilegious sentiment," Baretti whim- 
pered, "for I am your own father, and it's not 
affectionate. And as for coming back again, I shall 
die at the galleys, boy. A long spell like this at 
work will kill me presently ; my health's not what 
it was, and my spirits have all gone. I shall die — 
I can't stand prison now." 
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Paulo Baretti shed more bitter tears at the 
prospect of his own decease, — which it was impos- 
sible for him to regard without emotion, — after 
which his thoughts took a better and less selfish 
turn. 

" And you, Tony, will marry Minnie Garth, now," 
he said, with sudden anxiety, " and so I did §ave 
her for you after all. I got to look upon that 
girl as if she was a daughter of my own, and to 
picture her and you, and me, sitting arm-in-arm 
together before the fire some day, a group of happy 
home-birds. Try and miss old Paulo, Tony, some- 
times." 

" I shall never marry Minnie Garth," said Antonio. 

" Why not ?" Paulo asked eagerly : " what's in 
the way ? You are together ; Garth likes you, and 
so will Minnie again." 

" Our positions are not equal," replied Antonio ; 
" her father is a gentleman, mine is a convict." 

It was his first reproach, and he was thinking of 
Minnie, and not of the feelings of his father when 
it escaped him. Paulo was hurt, but he did not weep 
on this occasion. He swore for a few minutes ; that 
was all. 

" What's Garth but a prison-bird, too ?" he said, 
when he had recovered himself a little. " He was 
locked up in Alsako for no end of time — ask him if 
he wasn't. Treason is much worse than anything that 
I have done, and mine was such a stupid blunder, 
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too ; as if in any way I would have tried to hurt 
you. Garth will let you have Minnie, I'm sure," 
added Paulo, confidently; "and if he don't, I'll 
hate him worse than ever. Tell him that." 

" I don't think that it will frighten him," replied 
Antonio. 

" And if ever I get free — but, no, no, Tony, 
you're right, I will not bear malice any more. 
Mine has been a miserable life through you two 
fellows ; but that Garth is not quite such a black- 
guard as I thought he was. And he took care of 
you while I was takiug care of Minnie." 

" Yes ; with all his heart." 

" There, I forgive him, then," said Paulo, gene- 
rously; "you will tell him that, too, Tony, and 
it may comfort him a little. And now about 
money." 

" Not any of yours. I would rather not touqh it," 
said Antonio, quickly * 

" Oh, you think it wasn't obtained honestly, 
perhaps," cried Paulo, with a sneer ; " but you are 
very much mistaken. I never intended to offer 
you any of it, only to tell you where it was if 
anything happened to me. I shan't now," he added, 
with a sudden sulkiness exhibiting itself. 1 

" It is as well," said Antonio ; " but need we talk 
of money in these last moments between us? I 
should be glad to think that you left me with 
regret, and yet with many better thoughts." 

VOL. III. 
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" So I do, Tony/' answered Paulo, with alacrity ; 
" and now about that wife of mine ? I never under- 
stood properly why she ran away from Minnie 
Garth on that night — she couldn't have guessed 
that I had drunk myself into one of my old fits, 
and she was always very deeply attached to me. I 
think I see her now, poor girl, just as I parted with 
her ; full of smiles of rare affection." 

He had seen her last on the hearth-rug with her 
head against the edge of a sharp steel fender, but 
it was not that retrospect which had brought the 
tears once more to his eyes. That was only play- 
fulness of temper on his part, and he could afford to 
disregard it. She would not have left her home for that 
— she was so thoroughly used to it. And it was not 
running away with his money, for she had never 
known where to find that — he kept that secret to 
himself. 

He speculated upon this after a few more parting 
words from Antonio, and another vain effort to 
impress him. Paulo was not of an impressive 
temperament, only spasmodic and dangerous. There 
was no making him good; there was scarcely a 
possibility of rendering him reasonable. He had 
had one redeeming point in his rough affection for 
his son, and even that had led him into mischief, 
otherwise we know that he was an animal rather 
than a man, and that it was well for society he 
was caged at last. Antonio left him indulging in 
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a fresh stream of tears, and Paulo's last promise 
was to amend his miserable life. He attacked his 
gaoler three days afterwards for reprimanding him 
and threatening him with a report, and before the 
year was out he was shot in the arm, and crippled 
for weeks, while making a desperate effort to scale 
a wall that stood between him and liberty. 

But his boy Tony was a long way from him then, 
and everybody was down upon him, and treated 
him unfairly. He had only his deeply-injured self 
to rely upon in the hour of his tribulation. 
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CHAPTEBX. 

IRRESOLUTION. 

Colonel John Gabth, late President of Alsako, 
still talked of going away from Paris, and yet still 
lingered, as though the gay city had attractions for 
him which he had discovered when he was upon the 
point of quitting it. He was scarcely able to account, 
even to himself, for the reason of his stay in his 
apartments in the Boulevard des Italiens. Minnie was 
ready to accompany him, and was strong enough to 
travel ; father and daughter would often sketch to- 
gether their course, map out this route or that, decide 
in what fair cities they would remain the longest, 
enjoying that life together which had been looked 
forward to by one for many years, and now was by 
one word of his to be quickly realized. The be- 
ginning of that happiness had come as he had 
fancied that it would before seeking his daughter 
out in Wolston ; and though it was only the begin- 
ning, and life apart from the old faces would but 
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perfect it, still John Garth did not fix the day of 
his departure. At the end of August there was 
nothing to delay him. Minnie, though never likely 
to be strong, was stronger than he had known 
her, and was bright and hopeful too. The clouds 
had rolled away, the strange hallucinations had 
been dispelled, and she was the same fair-haired, 
blue-eyed beauty whom we encountered first on 
the lawn of Gregory Deerham's house. Antonio 
was well also— there was no necessity to remain 
on his account, or from any fear that he had not 
entirely recovered the effects of his late wound. He 

m 

was as light-hearted as could be expected under the 
circumstances, more light-hearted than John Garth 
had anticipated; for Garth watched him closely at 
this period, and was puzzled by his hilarity. He 
had composed a more ambitious work than that 
operett a which had brought strange company to 
the theatre one night, and tended to the discovery of 
Minnie, and it had been already accepted — struggled 
and fought for in met by two rival managers — and 
even Antonio BarettTs future fortunes seemed es- 
tablished now that his genius had taken its fitting 
direction. 

Still John Garth lingered, and it was like a spell 
about him which he did not care to break. 

The relations between Minnie Garth and Antonio 
might even be rendered dangerous by delay, though 
they never spoke of the past, over which the 
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veil hung as if by tacit consent for ever. Nothing 
had been spoken concerning that awful day when 
Hetty Deerham charged the lover with dishonesty, 
and he had found it impossible to defend himself— 
when Hetty had avowed his past love for her, and set 
a barrier between him and Minnie Garth that had 
parted them for all time to come. He and Minnie 
were simply friends, with nothing understood of the 
truth which might place him in a better light to her. 
Had he been her brother, she could not have treated 
him more frankly, and though she called him by his 
Christian name, as her father did; and it had become 
a habit that she had learnt from him, still he felt 
assured that she had set him at a long distance 
from the old regard. 

John Garth would watch these two with grave 
attention from his easy chair, and over the top of 
his French newspaper, and was satisfied, or tried to 
think that he was satisfied, with their demeanour. 
The past had been a romance, and Minnie and 
Antonio belonged now to the every-day world about 
them. He could trust both these children, he re- 
peated to himself with the calm assurance of his 
middle age — the one had outlived a girl's fency, 
and the other was bound by a promise never to pain 
Minnie again by a word of love to her. Antonio 
had doubtless outlived his fancy also, thought John 
Garth, for he was young, and had seen much of the 
world, and he was not even anxious for Minnie's society. 
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That was a good sign, one of the best of signs, but 
still he would not go away from Paris. 

It was one afternoon when Antonio had been to 
the theatre concerning his new opera — his operetta 
was still playing, and had been played almost oyer 
his grave, Antonio thought — that he found John 
Garth waiting outside the stage-door for him. Colonel 
Garth's face wore so serious an expression, that An- 
tonio went rapidly towards him and asked if any- 
thing had happened. 

" Nothing has happened," said John Garth, " but 
I thought that I would meet you this afternoon." 

" Yes — and Minnie, where is she ?" 

" At home, making her final preparations, I hope." 

" Ah ! the final preparations," said Antonio, slowly, 
and with a well-acted air of unconcern ; " then " 

He. paused, and Garth continued the sentence. 

* Then we have fixed the day of departure — yes." 

" Where will you go first ?" asked Antonio. 

" To Germany — I admire the Germans ; there is 
solidity amongst them, and there is stability in their 
characters and lives. Minnie will be pleased with the 
old German cities too.' 

" And then ?" 

" And then, to Italy.' 

" My country, where there is no stability," said 
Antonio, " but where my mother's teaching saved me 
from being wholly a bad man. It is a country that 
I love myself, with all its feults." 
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" Naturally," was the reply ; " a man should love 
his birthplace." 

" But you do not love England," said Antonio. 

" No — perhaps not. I was treated badly in it, 
• and there are no friends there, and not one fair recol- 
lection to hold my heart to it." 

" Miss Deerham T 

" No, scarcely a friend," said Garth, decisively ; 
" an impulsive, well-meaning, eccentric young woman, 
who made me an excellent nurse, and without whose 
care I should probably have died. But scarcely a 
friend." 

" And not one fair recollection, you say," said 
Antonio, thoughtfully, as they went on together side 
by side ; " why, you were married there ?" 

John Garth flinched at this, and looked almost 
angrily at his companion. 

" Eight — I had forgotten Minnie's mother," Garth 
said, " and the brief happiness with her that I had. 
It was not kind to remind me of her, Antonio." 

" Forgive me. But you spoke unfairly of Eng- 
land — which is a land I love," added Antonio, en- 
thusiastically. 

"Why?" 

"Oh> for many reasons," Antonio replied, eva- 
sively. He even coloured beneath Garth's inquiring 
looks. 

" Shall we sit here together?" said Garth, pausing 
before a caf£ on the Boulevard. " I have something 
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to say to you which I could [not very well say at 
home before my child. I came to meet you for the 
purpose." 

" Ha ! something has happened then," cried 
Antonio, quickly. 

" I tell you, no," said Garth, tetchily. 

The two men sat down at one of the marble tables 
as far apart from the groups of excited Frenchmen 
as possible, and then Garth ordered coffee, and pro- 
ceeded to fill his huge meerschaum pipe, which we 
have missed of late days. He was about to com- 
mence his statement with great deliberation, it was 
evident. He was too cool and self-possessed for any- 
thing to have disturbed him, Antonio saw at last, 
though the gravity of Garth's face did not relax, and 
the hand did not shake which lit the great bowl of 
tobacco. It was his calumet — his last pipe of peace 
— with Antonio Baretti. 

* I have been thinking a great deal of you during 
the last few days," said Garth, when the coffee was 
brought, and they were not likely to be disturbed 
again, save by the people passing them incessantly, 
and by the rattle-rattle of the Frenchmen's tongues, 
as they discoursed volubly on their Bonapartes, their 
Schneider, and their house-rents. 

" Of me !" repeated Antonio. 

" It has been my peculiar lot never to inspire 
perfect confidence," Garth said, slowly : " there has 
been, from the beginning to the end of all the cha- 
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racters that I have studied, or sought to study, a 
reticence — even a want of trust." 

" No — not want of trust, believe me," cried his 
companion. 

" I am not so sure," John Garth continued : " at 
all events, in me people have not seen a con- 
fessor, in whose bosom it was consolatory to pour 
forth their troubles., I do not complain — I have 
got over resenting it to the few friends whom 
I possess — but still I feel at times pained by an un- 
necessary silence." 

" Silence may be necessary," said Antonio ; 
"if you are thinking of my concealing from you 
that the Paul Barrett of your days was the Paulo 
Baretti of mine, consider the many motives which 
influenced me. At the first you were ill, and 
further excitement — ^" 

u I am not thinking of your father — but of you," 
said John Garth, interrupting him ; " not of the past 
mistakes, but of the present ones. You are still 
keeping something back." 

" No — that is, scarcely," said Antonio, somewhat 
confused. " I keep back my feelings a little, but you 
know their depth, and in what way they affect me. 
There is no secret between us." 

" Good. I am glad to hear you say that." 

Garth smoked his pipe with the same grave ex- 
pression for all his assertion of gladness, and Antonio 
did not intrude upon his deliberations. He was 
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staring before him very thoughtfully himself, when 
his companion said, 

" You keep back your feelings from me — why ?" 

" Because to speak of them would pain you — they 
would obtrude upon your happiness, and shake your 
confidence," was the reply. 

" You are thinking of the promise that you made 
me, never by word or look to attempt to revive an 
old romance, and thus seek to part me from Minnie, 
even at the last. You regret that promise ?" 

u No. I should be ungrateful if I did. I see that 
your happiness only lies with her, and that a desolate 
life stretches beyond with her apart from you." 

" And yet you love her ?" 

u Yes," was the quiet but firm answer. 

a And think that she loves you ?" 

" No — I do not think that. I forfeited every 
claim to her love a year ago." 

u Possibly," John Garth assented. 

But " and then Antonio paused again. 

Go on," said Garth, irritably : " this it is of which 
I complain. You hold back — you will hold back." 

'* But without breaking my promise to you," con- 
tinued Antonio, " and leaving Minnie to afford you 
by a daughter's love the first glimpse of joy that 
your barren life has known, I would, before she 
goes away, tell her that I was not the false and 
cruel hound she thought me last at Wolston. I 
would have her remember me," cried Antonio, 
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warming with his subject, "as one who was not 
unworthy of her past affection, who really loved 
her for her gentleness and trust, as he will never 
love another woman. I would seek to tell her of 
that truth which was in me, and which held me 
to her side, if — if I could — if I dared — if it were 
really honest." 

" Why would it not be honest, Antonio ?" 

" Ah, could I speak to her of my past love with- 
out breaking my past promise I" cried Antonio ; 
" speak of love, and feel that I still love her, and yet 
give up every hope of winning her — could I, with 
her forgiveness extended, and her faith restored, not 
sink down at her feet, and tell her all that is in my 
heart!" 

" And by such wooing win her," added Garth ; " she 
being young and weak, and with a father, grey with 
forty years of worry, only in the scales against you ? 
Still, — attempt the conquest ; I am so used to disap- 
pointments, that one more is, after all, not a great 
consideration." 

* It is everything to you. Best friend — only friend 
that I have!" cried Antonio, extending his hand 
towards him, " I will not do this." 

Garth held the hand firmly in his, and looked 
steadily across the table at him. 

" I wish it," he said. 

" You — you wish it ?" 

" Yes. I could not go away, after all, without 
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being sure that Minnie would prefer life with me, 
and would be really happy in my company. I think 
of her first : frankly, I should be glad if she rejected 
you," said Garth ; " but I will not have it on my 
conscience that in any way, or at any period of my 
life, I stood between her and a hope she may have 
fostered to herself. Go to her ; do your best to win 
her. I absolve you." 

Antonio sprang to his feet, and then resumed his 
seat* 

u No ; it is not generous," he murmured ; " I can- 
not thus repay you. Let me be ; leave it to time — 
till we meet again, as we may meet presently. For 
once, let me sacrifice something to John Garth." 

" I have said that I could not go away without 
knowing the truth," cried Garth, angrily, "and I am 
thinking of my daughter's • happiness, not yours. A 
woman's heart is inscrutable, and it may be still beat- 
ing for you, for all my belief that she has outlived 
her fancies. Still I would be sure ; I would give 
every man fair play in the great battle-ground on 
which we move. Go, Antonio ; I will wait here till 
you return. And if she would be happier with you 
than with me, — why, it is a natural wish enough." 

" And you ?" 

" Oh, I shall try to be happy too," he said, more 
cheerfully; "'to keep with you both, a tiresome 
fether-in-law, with many crotchets, and not seek to 
run away alone again." 
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"And there would be happiness for all of us!" 
cried Antonio. 

" Ah, you think so at present," was the dry re- 
sponse. "Will you. leave me now? Minnie is at 
home. Speak frankly and openly ; but do not dis- 
tress her too much. I said that I would wait here, I 
think." 

Antonio, thus persuaded, and even enjoined, went 
his way, and John Garth watched his handsome 
figure until it was lost in the crowd. Then his face 
shadowed very much ; and muttering, " It is natural ; 
they are both young, and I am growing old," he 
sat and waited for Antonio's return. 

Antonio walked rapidly towards the Boulevard des 
Italiens, his heart keeping time with his quick foot- 
steps. Everything had happened as he could have 
wished. His promise to John Garth had been re- 
voked, and he was free to say all that he pleased, 
and all that he yearned to say, which would give him 
a better place in John Garth's daughter's estimation. 
Still there was a sense of reluctance to follow the 
father's instructions — a feeling, as it were, of in- 
gratitude to the unselfish man whom he had left 
awaiting his return. It was like repaying him for 
all past kindness by seeking to deprive him of the 
one pleasure to which he had looked forward after 
long years of injustice ; and Antonio thought, as he 
went on rapidly, that it would be even possible for 
him to maintain silence concerning his passion, whilst 
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doing all in his power to clear his character from sus- 
picion. He would try — he would certainly try, he 
said fifty times to himself; but when he was before 
the house itself, and when he was proceeding — slowly 
enough now — up the stairs, he remembered John 
Garth's words, and hesitated. 

«I am thinking of my daughter's happiness, not 
yours," was John Garth's assertion ; and what a strange 
temptation there was in it to Antonio, as he halted 
outside the door to reconsider it once more. 'His 
daughter's happiness— as if he suspected that Minnie 
had in her heart some fragments of her old con- 
fidence and love ; as if the father feared taking her 
away with that doubt on his mind, and would at any 
risk be certain of what was best for her. And at the 
worst for John Garth, and the best for himself, the 
position was surely not an unhappy one ; it might be 
well to end all in reconcilement after this old sweet 
fashion* 

When he had entered the room wherein Minnie 
was waiting for her father, he was certain of this ; 
for looking at her as she sat by the window attending 
busily to some flowers in a jardiniere, he knew how 
hard it would be to let her pass from him for ever. 
She was young and weak, and needed more care than 
the flowers over which she bent, and he would watch 
her all his life with much diligence and love* if 
she would only let him. She had met with many 
troubles, and this would be the happy ending to 
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them, if she could trust in him again. He ad- 
vanced very timidly ; all his past experience of the 
world, his past confidence in himself, had died out in 
his better life, and his antecedents were not to be 
regarded with complacency. He was no longer the 
bold wooer who had won her to confess she loved him ; 
he knew nothing of that which was written upon 
her heart now. 

He took the flowers for a good omen, that was all ; 
it did not seem like going away to find her there, 
and anxious concerning them. She was very beauti- 
ful that day, almost ethereal in her beauty, he 
thought, with a far-away look which seemed apart 
from earth, and scarcely to belong to it — a something 
that had not left her with her madness, which was 
attractive and yet awe-inspiring, as if it were an 
out-look at a world beyond this narrow one. 

She glanced towards him with a slight flush on 
her cheek as she became aware of his return, but 
there,was no further embarrassment at his presence 
to observe or to take hope from. 

" Where is my father ?" she asked ; " I thought 
that he had gone to meet you." 

* I have met him, Minnie," he said ; " indeed, he 
has sent me to talk to you till he returns, or I go 
back to him." 

" Why has he done that ? Not — not that he is 
ill?" 

To these forlorn ones the slightest movement from 
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the common track was suggestive of a fresh misfor- 
tune ; they had known so little of happinesp of late 
days. It had been the same with Antonio a few 
minutes since upon the Boulevard ; it was the same 
with John Garth, with Hetty Deerham. Peace, pos- 
sibly happiness, had returned to light them forth, 
but they seemed all waiting for the shadows ner- 
vously. 

" Not ill," said Antonio, " but well and strong, 
and more generous of heart than he has ever been. 
He has asked me to come to you ; he has given me 
permission to explain part of my past conduct which 
has never yet been set in its right light." 

* For what reason ?" asked Minnie, " when we 
have all outlived the past completely ?" 

" You are going away," said Antonio, in a faltering 
voice, " and I could not bear you not to learn all the 
truth concerning me. May I speak ?" 

Minnie glanced at him nervously for an instant ; 
her bosom rose and fell tremulously, and her eyes 
had in their blue depths a little fear of him. But 
it was only for an instant. Then she sat down very 
calmly, and regarded her old love with composure. 

" I am all attention, Antonio," she said. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE WOMAN HE LOST. 

Antonio proceeded not at once with that task of 
defending himself which he had carefully prepared. 
Minnie's sudden calmness daunted him, though he 
did not wish to disturb seriously the peace of mind 
that seemed to rest with her. His confession was 
hard to relate, and he desired not to dwell too long 
upon its details ; he was less calm than his listener, 
for his heart was beating very rapidly. He could 
not look at her, or think philosophically that he had 
lost her, and that there was no need for vain regrets. 
He only felt how dear she was to him, how quickly 
love had followed upon calculation, and what despair 
it was to know that she would pass away for ever. 
The fair girl, sitting there so patiently, had once 
whispered that she had loved him, and had set him 
first in her young heart — a long way first, even from 
the father who had come to claim her. Ah ! what 
ground he had lost since then ; and what a different 
Minnie this was, and one whom he had scarcely 
courage to address. 
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Still he must speak. She was going away ; he 
should never see her again, without there was a spell 
in his confession to win her back to him, and faith 
enough for her to believe in every word. He 
forgot for some minutes John Garth, as though 
the President of Alsako had never lived ; and John 
Garth, musing in the Boulevard over his cup of 
black coffee, was already thinking that it was time 
Antonio had returned — to tell him, perhaps, that 
Minnie had taken her lover to her arms again, and 
set the old father in his rightful place. 

u Minnie, — you must let me call you Minnie to the 
end now," Antonio said, beseechingly. " I have a 
strong wish before you go away to speak of our past 
life at Wolston-on-the-Broad together." 

" Is it necessary T asked Minnie. 

" Yes, I think so ; for my own sake, I will even 
hope it is," he replied ; " for I would prove myself a 
something different from the vain and calculating 
wretch of twelve months since." 

u You have already proved that." 

" In what way ?" was his eager question. 

"By becoming my father's friend," said Minnie; 
" he has judged you better than it is in my power to 
do, or you would not be at his side, and like his 



son. 



" A son from whom he will be glad to be free," 
replied Antonio, sadly ; " one of the past associations 
which in his new life he will completely set aside." 
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"He will set aside all past associations save 
myself," said Minnie; "and I cannot blame him. 
He begins his new life — I hope his happier one — 
without looking back at all the mistakes that tended 
to his misery. It is as well sometimes not to look 
back. ,, 

She spoke very calmly ; she did not flinch from 
his studious, earnest gaze at her, and he thought 
once more that it was better to tell his story without 
disturbing her by any fresh profession of attachment. 

" I look back, and the retrospect is humiliating," 
said Antonio; "but still I would have you, for a 
while, regard the old life which we have shared 
together." 

" If you wish," answered Minnie ; " if I cannot 
spare you, Antonio, by declaring that I think as 
well of you as my father does, and shall be as sorry 
as a sister to say good-bye. I see how greatly you 
have changed, I know of your regrets for past mis- 
takes, and I share the respect which my father has 
towards you. Whence then the necessity to pain 
yourself and me by a recapitulation of old errors ?" 

All this was said kindly and gently, but with 
a calmness which augured badly for his hopes, even 
if he had any — if he had dared to dream of any. 

" Still I would prefer to tell you all in my own 
fashion," urged Antonio, " and in my own defence." 

" Very well." 

When they were sitting at a short distance apart 
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from each other, Antonio Baretti entered into the 
full history of his life at Wolston, dating from the 
day of his introduction to a family wherein might 
have been peace had he not intruded in their 
midst It was his presence that had brought about 
the troubles of his life and theirs. It was a confession 
quickly made, for he spoke with rapidity as well as 
earnestness, and he did not enter into elaborate 
details. He shrank from nothing that marred his 
character, even if he spoke of everything which 
set him in a clearer light ; and Minnie, though her 
colour went and came, and her bosom still heaved 
tremulously at times, remained very sad and 
thoughtful. 

It was not possible to listen to this old lover's 
story without betraying some sign of the agitation 
with which its recital affected her ; but he was too 
excited himself to analyse closely her demeanour. 
He marked the gravity of her looks, and saw in her 
eyes that there were no tears or love in them for him. 
If she were momentarily agitated when he spoke of 
their last parting at Wolston, it was at the terrible 
reminiscence of that day, he was assured, and not at 
the protestations of his love being at its deepest 
when she was most distrustful. It was that which 
he was anxious she should believe ; and after that let 
them part, if she wished it, and saw that it was best. 
It was the casting of that affection back upon himself 
which had been the one sorrow of his life ; but she 
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must guess that — he did not think, looking at her 
then, that he could ever tell her. He had done 
his best at self-exculpation, and it was for her to 
pardon or condemn him. He had not scrupled to 
speak of his past love with an eloquence and force 
which were suggestive of an affection for her still 
existent, and by her answer — by her first words — he 
would know the truth too well. And her first words 
were an expression of regret ! 

" I am sorry that you have told me this, ,, said 
Minnie, and as he turned pale and drew a deep 
breath, she added, quickly and kindly, " for I have 
guessed the facts before, having had time to dwell 
upon them all. If I say that I believe every word 
which you have told me — that I forgive the want of 
confidence which wrecked my trust in you — that I 
see even that it was for the best, and we were unfit 
in all respects for one another — will that not render 
our last hours together as pleasant and as friendly 
as they should be ?" 

" Yes, I hope it will," he answered, after a long 
pause. 

Something had rushed to his lips on her first reply, 
but he had checked it after a short, sharp struggle 
with his self-possession. He saw the futility of further 
pleading ; he knew the little good that must ensue 
from it ; he understood the hint which she had quietly 
conveyed that there was no explanation that could 
renew old ties, or set them in that bright light to- 
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gether which his own duplicity had quenched. He 
could love her with his whole heart, but he could not 
torture her. 

He rose to take his leave ; he shook her hand in 
his and bowed courteously over it ; he put aside his 
love and accepted her respect ; and then he quitted 
the room in silence. It was a sudden and heavy sob 
which checked him at the door -before he had closed 
it upon the woman he had lost, and the past restraint 
vanished like a mist, even in the face of a discom- 
fiture which he had seen too clearly only a moment 
since. He went back quickly and threw himself 
at her feet, the earnest and passionate lover of 
to-day, not the glib suitor who twelve months ago, 
in the moonlight of a summer night, on Gregory 
Deerham's lawn, had held her to his heart. There 
the false had won her — here the truth was only to set 
him at a greater distance. Minnie had not wholly 
given way, but as he had passed from the room her 
hands had suddenly, and instinctively, been pressed 
to her eyes to keep the tears back, and one deep sob 
had helped to betray her forced composure. She was 
on her guard when he had returned, but it was too 
late. 

"Oh, Minnie!" he cried, passionately, "let this 
love we both have known return to bless the re- 
mainder of our days. Don't send me away, don't go 
away, without giving me one hope to bring you back 
to ma If you do not love me, if you will never let 
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me think that I c&n win yon to myself again, I am 
not forgiven, but cast back to wretchedness !" 

" My father — think of him, and spare him as well 
as me," cried Minnie, imploringly. 

"It was your father's wish that I should come 
here — that I should ask you to be my wife — that we 
should not part if any of our old affection still re- 
mained between us. If you will only say," he 
entreated, " that I am not forgotten — that your love 
for me has not died out. Oh, Minnie, try and say 
this for all our sakes, for there will be happiness for 
all in saying it. Your father will be mine, and we 
will strive to make his life that which it deserves 
to be." 

" Pray rise ; you have forgotten yourself and me, 
and I will not listen." 

He was standing before her with a troubled and 
despairing face. " Yes, I have forgotten," he said in 
a low voice ; " forgive me, it is for the last time that 
I shall see you. I will go away at once. I am un- 
kind ; I have pained you, and I should have had 
more consideration." 

" Thank you, thank you," she said, hurriedly. 

He was leaving her, when a quick gesture of her 
hand arrested him. She had something to reply, 
but her voice was beyond her control at present, or 
she dared not trust its utterance. Some moments 
had passed before she was standing before him, look- 
ing steadily into his face. 
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" Don't think me harsh or unkind to you," she 
said, " when I tell you that the renewal of our past 
love for one another is as impossible as the renewal 
of our past lives. All has beeu lived out between us, 
and there are fresh duties now before us both. Under 
any circumstances I could not tell you that I loved 
you ; I am true to myself until the race is over, and 
the end attained." 

There was a look of heaven in her eyes as she 
said this, and he lowered his head, but did not 
answer her. 

" I do not think, Antonio, that I shall live " 

" Oh ! don't say that," he cried. 

" That many years are left to me, for I was never 
very strong," she continued, without heeding the 
agony of his entreaty ; " but those years I devote to 
one to whom no happiness can come without me. 
How could I be true to myself without being true to 
him?" 

" There would be truth , but I will say no 

more," cried Antonio. 

" I know now how my father has looked forward 
to me and believed in me. I have seen that he 
has even feared my life would not be wholly 
happy, and that he has sent you as his messenger 
against himself, in that generous spirit which has 
marked much of his life. There must be no more 
misery for John Garth if I can help it, and he can 
trust ma He has been terribly misjudged ; let him 
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step into a fairer world with that daughter who has 
learned to love him as she will love no one else on 
earth." 

" He deserves happiness. I would not have sought 
to mar it," murmured Antonio. 

" He would be only happy with me," replied Minnie. 
" He has only me to trust in, and to live for — he told 
me that a few days since ; and yet he feared my 
resolution then. Then let us part, Antonio; pre- 
sently you will find a better wife than I could have 
ever made you." 

" Impossible !" 

"There is Hetty Deerham still. I wish that 
you " 

She paused at the pain and supplication in his 
looks, and said no more. She would spare him that 
advice, at least. 

" I think that I will take my leave of you now," 
he said, irresolutely ; " your father is waiting for me 
upon the Boulevards." 

" I will accompany you," said Minnie. 

He had scarcely wished *this, for he would have 
preferred to return alone to John Garth ; but she 
had feared the ordeal of a second parting with him. 
She bade him wait for her, and came back in a few 
minutes into the drawing-room, dressed for her little 
journey, a pale-faced girl, with a bright smile which 
deceived him. They went away together, and it was 
difficult for either to imagine that the drama was played 
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out, and the actors in.it going their separate ways. 
In the busy streets of Paris they talked of matters 
foreign to their deepest interests, till they were 
close upon the father who was waiting for them. 
She had taken his arm, and they went on side by 
side, never, Antonio thought, in all their lives to 
walk on thus again ; this was the end of it, and a 
few more steps together in life were all — and every- 
thing. 

"There is your father," said Antonio, at last. 
Minnie saw him at the same instant, and she 
slackened her pace, as if there were something yet 
to say, which she would prefer that only Antonio 
should hear. John Garth was smoking his great 
pipe, and looking dreamily ahead of him, and not in 
their direction. 

" I do not know whether you have ever thought 
that it was you who turned this poor weak brain of 
mine," said Minnie, in a straHge^ttempt at conso- 
lation ; " pray do not believe that, though we have 
outlived old troubles. It was not your fault. I had 
been very ill and weak ; I had had much to distress 
me in my uncle's death, the secret consciousness 
that I was acting cruelly to my father, my father's 
arrest, the danger that surrounded him, his last re- 
proaches, and the mystery and sorrow which seemed 
at every turn besetting me." 

" And then I deceived you, Minnie ; but not so 
heartlessly as you have fancied until to-day," said 
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Antonio. " Why do you speak of this again, and at 
this hour?" 

" I would not leave you one regret^ if I could help 
it," Minnie answered, softly. 

" Heaven bless you for that." 

His hand fell upon hers which was resting on his 
arm, and pressed it in his gratitude, and in those last 
moments she made no effort to withdraw it. 

" It will be best, Minnie, that I go now ; I cannot 
meet you calmly again; I cannot return to your 
father's house any more : this is a last farewell." 

" It is best," murmured Minnie, in reply. 

" Ask your father to write to me sometimes — not 
separate himself from me — I must know something 
of you both." 

" He shall write," said Minnie. 

They were close upon John Garth, who looked up, 
saw them, laid his pipe aside, and gazed into their 
faces with an eager interest as they advanced. 

" Together," he murmured ; " and they are coming 
to break the news to me." 

Still he did not regard them sternly ; he was pre- 
pared for all ; and even in their happiness, and in 
good time, he might rejoice a little. 

" Minnie — Antonio !" he said, half rising ; and 
then a something in the face of the man who had 
been almost as a son to him arrested the congratula- 
tions that were faintly hovering at his lips. 

"With the father to the end," said Antonio, 
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hoarsely ; a it is just and right. God bless you. 
John Garth, don't forget me ;— don't let her forget 
me!" 

Before John Garth could stay him by a word, or 
pain him by asking the reason of this parting, 
Antonio Baretti had seized his hands, wrung them 
in his own, and passed away. It was a sudden and 
unlooked-for separation ; and John Garth made more 
than one effort to find him before he and his 
daughter left the city. But Antonio was not heard 
of at the theatre, or seen in the streets of Paris 
again until the rooms in the Boulevard des Italiens 
were to let, and the ex-President of Alsako and his 
daughter were two hundred leagues beyond the em- 
pire of fair France. 

Then Antonio came back to his post at the theatre 
a trifle graver and sterner ; and days and weeks and 
months rolled on, a time and tide of human life, 
with a thousand joys and sorrows on the surface, in 
which he took no interest. He had lived out his 
romance, and all was very still and peaceful in the 
dull grey world which he inhabited, and on which 
his two best friends had turned their backs for 
ever. 
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BOOK V. 

BY THE SEA. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW POSITION. 

Barstoft was in its season, and the fine bright 
summer of that year brought a legion of pleasure 
and health seekers to the bracing air that was always 
to be found there. It was a warm summer, and 
more than a fair percentage of those who could 
escape the London streets, or the cities in the 
eastern counties, made their way to Barstoft, which 
had a reputation for coolness in the hottest times. 
It was as hot in Barstoft as anywhere else before the 
sun went down ; but the people had faith in the old 
watering place, and filled the town earlier than usual, 
and sent up the price of apartments and the spirits 
of lodging-house keepers in an extraordinary degree. 
Visitors arrived who went away again, despairing of 
accommodation ; there was a fight at the agent's for 
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places by furious husbands, who had come down in 
advance to book their rooms, and the landlord of the 
Royal rose every morning a happier and a richer 
man. In the spacious coffee-room, where Paulo 
Baretti had once dined in solitary state, insulted 
a "commercial gent," and heaped abuse upon all 
connected with the establishment, there were hun- 
dreds of customers who paid well, and schemed for 
patronage from waiters and host, and were too glad 
to . find room within the house to murmur at short- 
comings. Barstoft was full of life and happy faces ; 
from early morning till the night was late there was 
merry laughter in the streets, from the windows of 
villas which dotted the long low line of seaboard, from 
the deep sands beyond them, from the harbour and 
the landing-stages, and even echoing back from the 
water, gay with summer craft. There were bands 
upon the Esplanade, of all degrees of harmony and 
discord, and promenades to music on the pier, and 
a gaiety akin to perfect bliss upon the surface of all 
things. Business was very brisk in the town amongst 
the shopkeepers, who sold at their own prices, and 
revenged themselves for a while on co-operative 
stores ; very brisk also at the harbour's mouth, 
where ships sailed in and out all day, and weather- 
beaten faces gazed curiously from the decks at all 
the show and finery which fair weather had brought 
to Barstoft, and wind and frost would dissipate in 
their uncomfortable time. The great bridge across 
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the creek which led to Wolston was being opened 
and shut all day, and the little bridge by the Broad 
was swinging to and fro, and keeping time with its 
iron brother in the harbour. The pleasure yachts 
were sailing towards the Aveny as regularly as the 
brigs, heavy laden with timber, coals, and grain; 
and there were bills of a forthcoming regatta on the 
Broad on every wall and hoarding where bill-sticking 
was allowed by the town council. 

It seemed only yesterday since John Garth came 
back, and there had been but restless dreaming since 
to dismay a few poor players. Only yesterday, and 
John Garth not settled in his native place, and 
believing in his daughter's want of faith in him! 
Surely the same fair faces on the Barstoft pier, the 
same attendants, mothers, fathers, lovers, and no- 
thing changed in the broad aspect of surrounding 
circumstances. 

Yes, there was one who had changed much, and 
who believed in the realities about her, and had no 
thought of dreams. Hetty Deerham, a resident in 
Barstoft now, could look back and believe in the two 
years that had passed away since brother Greg had 
been buried in Wolston churchyard. Had she not 
been a young woman — had not her face, with all its 
premature sadness of expression, been very handsome 
in its gravity, she could have believed in two-and- 
twenty years of change, so wholly had she separated 
herself from those who had made home lovable. 
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Seldom do we find a woman of four-and-twenty 
summers, young, rich, and accomplished, standing 
so completely alone in the world, and sought after 
so little, as this Hetty Deerham of our story-book. 
She had left Wolston for good. The great house 
had passed to other hands, and she had let it go 
without regret. There were not many bright asso- 
ciations connected with it Greg had not been 
always rich, and eminent in Wolston — it was not 
endeared to her by family tradition — and the latter 
days within it had been of a density into which no 
light had pierced. She had turned her face from 
Wolston-on-the-Broad, as John Garth had done — 
she loved the place no better than he, she thought, 
albeit she hovered in its precincts as if unwilling to 
wholly pass away from it. 

In her pretty villa standing apart from the long 
row of villas wherein landladies made profit in the 
Barstoft season, she was not unhappy, for all her 
thoughtful face. She had had hopes, and parted 
from them, as she had parted from all friends ; 
but there was resignation to her solitude — an 
assurance, that she had brought it on herself, and 
had but herself to thank. She was not discontented 
at her position, for she had assumed new duties, set 
herself new tasks, and was with her riches a pains- 
taking woman of rare energy, as we may prove in 
future pages. 

The villa on the higher ground away from Barstoft, 

VOL. III. E 
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and yet part of Barstoft proper, was not a place 
wherein Hetty Deerham immured herself and grieved 
much — it was only the home to which she returned 
when the day's work was over, and the lights were 
out at sea. A pleasant and fair home for the lonely 
woman, bright with flowers on the little lawn, with 
flowers trailing over treUised work before the windows, 
and with flowers peeping from every window that 
faced the German Ocean, at which Hetty gazed as 
earnestly as if expectant of friends to cross it pre- 
sently, or seeing beyond it a home not unlike her 
own where others whom she loved were very happy 
in their quiet lives — happier than they had ever 
been with her ! 

Hetty Deerham had only two servants now — a 
cheerful housemaid, and a maid of her own who 
had been with her at Wolston, and accompanied her 
on a strange journey once to Paris. The host of 
attendants that she had had were gone the way of 
all flunkies when great establishments break up, or 
change their owners. Her requirements were few; 
she was much abroad during the day, and she kept 
no company. Visitors to Barstoft, the butterflies of 
a fleeting season, knew but little of her, although 
she would come sometimes on the pier in the cool 
evening to listen to the band, with her maid as escort 
and protector. Not that she required much pro- 
tection, even if here as elsewhere in the season 
there were specimens of that leering, smirking, ob- 
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trusive snob who makes all sea-side resorts hideous 
by his presence and vulgarity. 

Hester Deerham, in her grey dress and with her 
black hat shadowing her pretty face, was almost lost 
in the colour and dash upon the pier, and no one 
ventured to approach her with an empty compliment. 
To the residents at Barstoft she was well known ; 
there were stories in the place that had almost 
made her famous— of her visits to the poor and sick 
in the "scores" and streets of the old town, and 
of her generous sympathy and assistance to those 
who needed kind words and helping hands. The 
" good lady," rather than the " rich lady/' was Hetty 
Deerham termed in Barstoft, though her worldly 
possessions were not lightly esteemed by the in- 
habitants. Hetty had her own system of visiting, 
and did not follow any rules, or join any society ; she 
was ready to listen to advice or to receive informa- 
tion, but she contributed not one penny unless she 
had seen the object of charity herself. This gave 
her much trouble — but she was fond of trouble, and 
anxious to be busy. The rector of Barstoft con- 
sidered that she made herself too busy, and clashed 
with the district visitors too much ; he would have 
preferred implicit obedience to his rules, and a large 
cheque on Miss Deerham's bankers. But he had 
been disappointed in Miss Deerham ; she had helped 
last winter the families of several "heathens," 
in preference to some steady church-goers whom 
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he had taken the trouble to point out as deserv- 
ing recipients of her bounty, and in the spring 
he had made her an offer of marriage — being 
a widower of fifty-three with eleven interesting 
children — which, however, had been firmly, he was 
even disposed to think curtly, declined. This waa 
the second offer of marriage that Hetty Deerham 
had had since her return from Paris, the first 
being from a rich squire in the county, who had 
known her when brother Greg was living. The first 
would have married her for love, although she was 
not quite certain of that ; and the second for money, 
she was almost sure ; but her answer had been to 
both these worthies, a calm and deliberate assertion 
that it was not her intention to marry. The 
squire, who was a frank young fellow enough, said he 
could not believe that, and the rector assumed the 
part of father confessor — he was High-church, and 
had " proclivities " — and asked her if she were not 
entertaining in her bosom a worldly and secret 
affection for some one else, the good man not being 
able to believe in the possibility of a female member 
of his congregation refusing him without. 

Hetty coloured, but did not satisfy her questioner. 
It was respect for her pastor and master that re- 
strained her from telling him that that was her 
business and not his, and her answer at least was far 
from satisfactory. Hence the rector was dissatisfied 
with Hetty Deerham, and she made no truer and 
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closer friends in Barstoft than she had done in 
Wolston. The poor sang to her praises, and called 
her " the good lady," as we have said, but she was 
impressed by the conviction that no one had cared 
very deeply for her who had ever understood her 
character. Her brother Gregory had liked Minnie 
better than her ; Minnie had lived long enough to 
distrust her ; Antonio Baretti had had a spasmodic 
liking once for her and her money together, and 
John Garth, when he had become better acquainted 
with her in Paris, had positively hated her so much, 
that he could not rest, or get over his illness, until 
she had returned to England. 

Nevertheless Hetty Deerham was not a despairing 
or a morbid woman. She had had faults, and had 
suffered for them, but the world was not so full of 
shadow as it had been. If she had few friends, 
there were correspondents abroad who spoke of 
friendship, who had blamed and reproached her in 
past times, and now had only words of kindness and 
esteem. Life was certainly brighter, and there was 
nothing to disturb her very much. Antonio wrote 
at times and told her of his success and of the 
last news concerning Minnie and John Garth ; and 
Minnie had written herself from various foreign 
cities letters of a new affection, of thanks for that 
great attention to her father of which she had 
heard by degrees, and of thanks for past interest 
in her when it seemed probable that she had dis- 
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appeared for ever. John Garth added his friendly 
postscripts too ; and, after all, thought Hetty, there 
was not anythiDg to regret. Errors had been 
atoned for, and mysteries cleared up, and though 
the interest shown in her was at arm's length, 
still it was a true interest, and not dislike. No, 
nothing to regret, even when Minnie's letters 
ceased in the early spring and her face shadowed 
sometimes as she looked beyond the sea and 
thought that no one who cared for her, or for whom 
she had ever cared, would come across it to her side 
again. Thus looking from the windows of her 
villa at the life apart from her, we take up the 
thread of Hetty Deerham's adventures — for there 
were adventures yet for her, despite a belief that 
the romance of life had ended and she had settled 
down for good. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

MBS. EELSEY. 

Hetty Deerham had one dependant on her bounty 
in Barstoft who was somewhat of a mystery to her, 
And whose character had attracted her in a great 
degree. Hetty had been surprised by her on the 
first occasion at her villa in the winter time, when 
a tall, pale, wretchedly-clad woman had solicited 
the favour of an interview and been shown into 
her presence. 

She was a stranger to Hetty, but in an odd, abrupt 
way that was not intended to convey incivility, she 
had asked if any situation could be given her in 
that house, or if there were in Barstoft any place 
vacant to which an honest and industrious woman — 
"one not afraid of work," she added — could be 
called upon to fill. She would % prefer to enter Miss 
Deerham's service, but with a coolness that would 
have been amusing had she looked less suffering 
from privation, she added that anything or anywhere 
would do for her. 
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"Have you been told to come here?" asked 
Hetty. 

No, she had not. She knew no one in Barstoft. 
She had heard of Miss Deerham from somebody or 
some one whom she had forgotten, and had walked 
from Chestwich to Wolston, to find Wolston House 
in the hands of fresh people, who had given her 
Hetty's address. 

" It is not my custom to relieve strangers," said 
Hetty; " and it is singular that, knowing nothing of 
me, and being foreign to this place or county., you 
should have taken all this trouble tq discover me." 

" I fancied that you were one to help a woman 
cast down as low as I am," was the slow answer. " I 
was told so." 

" What has cast you down ?" 

"Lots of things," replied the woman, crudely; 
" bad luck, a bad husband, and a bad temper alto- 
gether." 

" Where is your husband ?" 

" Abroad." 

" He lias deserted you ?" 

" Yes," said the woman. " I don't think that I 
shall ever hear from him again." 

" Have you no character ?" 

" Not now. I tried to get one from my last place; 
but I had been away too long, they said — and then 
I had lost my good looks, which made a barmaid's 
situation easy to procure once. They'll come round, 
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perhaps, when I get better, if I ever get better, if 
Fve patience — if me and my baby don't make a 
jump into the water presently." 

* Don't talk like that," said Hetty, indignantly. 
" Here is money — get food for yourself and child, 
if you are not imposing on me." 

The woman did not take the money immediately, 
but scowled at the silver in Hetty's hands before 
she stretched forth her own hand towards it. 

" Thank you," she said at last; "but I wanted 
a regular place, not money, though this puts off 
starvation for a day or two. Thank you," she said 
again, more gratefully. 

" Where is your baby now ?" 

" There's a woman in the Salt Score minding it 
till I get back again. The cold nips at young 
ones of that age." 

* How old is your child ?" 

"Six months. It was born six months after I 
left — after my husband left me, I should say. That 
makes a year altogether that I have stood this life." 

" What is your name ?" 

" Kelsey." 

"And you are lodging in Salt Score — at whose 
house?" 

"Ob, at no house that a lady like you would 
know. The woman's name is Green." 

a A laundress. I know her very well." 

The woman who had applied for a situation in so 
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strange a way was surprised the next day by a visit 
from Hetty Deerham. The story of her distress and 
her baby was true enough, and Hetty was the more 
inclined to believe the rest of her statement. The 
woman was hard and eccentric, and began to interest 
her ; and the affection that she showed for her child 
— a pretty dark-eyed girl wasting away for want of 
proper sustenance — was not likely to be unobserved 
by Hetty. 

"You are ill and want rest," said Hetty; and 
before she left her that day she had arranged with 
Mrs. Green for a week's lodging and board for the 
wanderer and child. At the end of the week she 
found Mrs. Kelsey assisting Mrs. Green in her 
laundry business, — which that lady had opened under 
difficulties after her husband had been drowned at 
sea, — and assisting with considerable energy and 
heartiness. 

" I'm strong enough to do a bit of work now," 
said Mrs. Kelsey ; " I ain't afraid of work, as I've 
said before, though I have been above it in my time, 
and the sea air agrees with little Minnie so well, that 
I shall stop here if I can." 

" With little Minnie !" repeated Hetty, going 
softly to a bundle on the chairs, and looking at the 
sleeping child in its midst. " What makes you call 
her Minnie ?" 

The woman coloured, and worked more ener- 
getically. 
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" Oh, I don't know, hardly. It's a pretty name, 
ain't it, miss? and I knew a girl named Minnie 
once." 

" Not Minnie Garth ?" cried Hetty, impulsively ; 
" oh, no, that could not be !" 

" No. It was a Minnie Smith, a niece of mine." 

"Ah, very likely," said Hetty, absently, as she 
looked down at the child. 

Hetty did not lose sight of Mrs. Kelsey after this. 
The woman remained at Barstoft, and proved herself 
honest and industrious. Mrs. Green and she went 
into partnership before the summer came in' which 
we take up the story of our characters, and Hetty 
Deerham paid something for Mrs. Kelsey's share in 
the good-will, and was rewarded by Mrs. Kelsey's 
blessing. 

Still, though Hetty admired honesty and industry 
as well as most folk, and was pleased to discover 
that the woman who had visited her in so strange 
a way was not an impostor, she did not admire 
altogether Mrs. Kelsey's character. Mrs. Kelsey 
became more irritable as she grew stronger in her- 
self; she was not ungrateful for past favours, but 
she had a peculiar way of showing her gratitude, 
and did not always agree with her partner. Her 
temper was variable, in fact, though it was soon over, 
Mrs. Green asserted, and the sight of her baby 
would always bring her round, and reduce her 
to tears. 
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It was this Mrs. Kelsey who, in the bright summer 
weather that we have spoken of at Wolston, sur- 
prised Hetty Deerham once more. Hetty was sitting 
at her open window in the twilight which had stolen 
upon sea and land, when Mrs. Kelsey came up the 
sloping ground towards the house. The night was 
very still ; the band had done playing on the pier ; 
most of the Barstoft visitors had gone home to 
their lodgings ; there were a few loiterers on the 
Esplanade, which Hetty could see from her window ; 
the lamps in the streets and on the masts of ships 
at anchor and in the lighthouse at the pier-head 
were all lighted, and the stars were shimmering 
peacefully from the deep blue vault above her. 

Mrs. Kelsey was close upon the window before 
Hetty saw her. She came round to the open window 
and across the lawn and flower-beds, in lieu of pro- 
ceeding by the path to the street-door, and hence 
emerged in ghost-like fashion upon the maiden 
dreaming there. Hetty gave a little scream, and 
then said, very unromantically — 

" Good gracious ! — who is it ?" 

" Don't be afraid, miss," said Mrs. Kelsey ; " but 
I'm going away from here, and I didn't like to go 
without saying good-bye to you, and warning you of 
something." 

" Going away — where ?" 

" I don't know myself — nobody knows," she replied ; 
" may I come in for a moment ? w 
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" Yes ; I will ring for lights," said Hetty ; " come 



in. 



Mrs. Kelsey entered, and Hetty closed the window 
yvithout drawing down the blind, and rang the bell. 
When the oil-lamp was brought in — the gas-company 
at Barstoft had not ventured up the cliff after Miss 
Deerham's custom — Hetty saw that Mrs. Kelsey had 
a bonnet-box suspended to one finger by a piece of 
twine, and that her baby was huddled tightly in her 
arms, and warmly wrapped up from the night air. 

" Why are you going away like this ?" asked Hetty. 

" I'm afraid to stay/' said Mrs. Kelsey in reply ; 
" for I've had a deal to trouble me of late, and it's 
approaching closer and closer every day." 

" You have quarrelled with Mrs. Green again ?" 

" No, I ain't," answered the woman ; " Mrs. Green 
is not a bad sort of woman, though not brought up 
as I've been, and she won't know till to-morrow that 
I've. packed up and stole off. She's in bed; she can 
sleep easy and sound, and I can't." 

" And you do not know where you are going ?" 

" No." 

" Nor with what object ?" 

" Only with an object to get away from my hus- 
band, who's broke loose ; and he's so awful a man that 
I daren't never face him any more," Mrs. Kelsey 
replied. 

" Broken loose !" said Hetty, wonderingly ; " what 
do you mean ?" 
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" I was half a mile from the town when I thought 
that I would come back and tell you, and for all you 
have done in helping me, thank you in my rough 
way again," continued the woman. 

" Where has your husband been ?" 

"In prison," she replied. "It isn't as if he had 
got loose, and might not light upon me, for he 
escaped a month ago, and I learned all about it in a 
funny way that I will tell you in a minute, if you 
don't mind listening ; but it is that he has worked 
his way as far as Wolston after me, just as if he knew 
that I was here." 

" Yes, yes," said Hetty, with a little natural impa- 
tience ; " but what is this man to me ? Why should 
you warn me of him ?' 

" If you please, his name is Baretti — Paulo Baretti 
— the man who took Minnie Garth away, and has 
become — they say so in the French papers — more of 
a devil than a man. Though he was that before, I 
think," added the woman, reflectively. " Oh, yes, he 
was verv like a devil !" 

" Paulo Baretti — your husband !" cried Hetty. 
" Why have you deceived me all these months ?" 

" I will tell you in a minute. I'm out of breath 
with carrying the baby, which grows, thank God, so 
big and heavy. I called her Minnie after the girl 
who saved me — now you know all." 

" Saved you !" said Hetty. 

" Ah ! ask her to tell you that," replied the woman, 
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cowering over her child; "it's too long and hard 
a story for me. Didn't you hear me say that he 
was close on Barstoft? — won't you warn Minnie's 
father as I've warned you ? He does not like John 
Garth — he never did." 

" Yes ; I will write presently, when I hear from 
Colonel Garth or his daughter again. But you are 
needlessly excited. Your husband may not even 
come to Barstoft." 

" He may not> but ha !" she screamed out, with 

a suddenness that froze Hetty's blood in her veins, 
u look there — at the window — there he is !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE OLD SHADOW. 

Although Mrs. Baretti had been sitting with her 
back to the window, it was she who was the first to 
behold a wild face, horrible in its repulsiveness, 
pressed against the glass, in an eager intentness to 
peer into the room. Since the rlay she had left her 
husband she had had a nervous and uncomfortable 
habit of looking over her shoulder, and a fear of 
being taken by surprise, that had increased as time 
went on rather than diminished. If Paulo had heard 
Minnie's story, if he had resented her departure 
from a house to which he had never returned, he 
would surely kill her when they met again. This 
had been her conviction and her one absorbing fear, 
though she was a penitent woman in her way, and 
the past life with Baretti was like a hideous dream. 
Seeing him thus suddenly, however, she had felt at 
once very close to that dark life again. 

Hetty had seen the face as plainly as Mrs. Baretti 
before it had receded, and, though disposed to allow 
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a good deal for the nervous fears of her visitor, 
there was but little doubt of the identity. There 
were few countenances as grim and forbidding as 
Paulo Baretti's. She had only seen it once in life, 
in the drawing-room of Wolston House, when he had 
called for Antonio, and Minnie had gone mad ; but it 
had haunted her since, and its lineaments had been 
graven deeply on her recollection. The small glit- 
tering eyes, the half-open mouth with the large 
teeth gleaming therein, the low forehead, the dark- 
greenish complexion, the one unmistakeable and for- 
bidding expression, were all there to suggest danger, 
to presage perhaps some new trouble which this 
creature of evil omen always brought with him. 
With the past he was terribly associated. Hetty 
knew who had opened Wolston Bridge, and whose 
life was aimed at on that night ; she had heard 
at last how Antonio had charged his father with 
the crime on Barstoft Pier, and how Paulo had con- 
fessed that the act was done in drunken malice. 
Hence Paulo Baretti had become a something as 
terrible to Hetty Deerham as to his second wife, and, 
despite her natural courage, she trembled at the 
shock of the surprise. 

" It was Paulo— was it not ? You saw him too ?" 
asked Mrs. Baretti, eagerly. 

" Yes, it was he, I think. But what does he want 
in Barstoft ?" she added, very nervously ; " and what 
harm can he do to you or me ?" 

vol. m. p 
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"Oh, I cannot tell," replied the woman. "He 
will be sure to do harm to some one until he is 
found, and they lock him up again. It's his nature, 
Miss Deerham, to do harm." 

Hetty Deerham had now recovered her composure. 

" I am not afraid of him," she said. 

" That's all very well," was Mrs. Baretti's remark ; 
" but what is to become of me ? I dare not set foot 
outside the door to-night. He knows I am here — he 
has been watching me." 

"Tour fears are probably deceiving you," said 
Hetty ; " but remain here till the morning, if you 
wish." 

" Thank you," responded Mrs. Baretti, with alacrity. 
" I think I will." 

She took off her bonnet and shawl, while Hetty, 
with commendable precaution, drew down the blind 
of the window, and closed the shutters upon the star- 
lit night without. 

When Hetty had returned to her seat Mrs. Baretti 
had made herself quite at home — so much at home, 
that Hetty was disposed to smile at the position 
which Paulo's wife had so quickly assumed. Mrs. 
Baretti, with her baby sleeping across her lap, had pro- 
duced some needlework from her pocket, and, like an 
industrious woman to whom time was money, had be- 
gun stitching with no small alacrity. She was a woman 
always disinclined to waste time, and the thought of 
going down-stairs to the servants had not evidently 
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suggested itself. She had taken it for granted that 
she was a fit companion for the heiress, and, even if 
she had not much to say to her, or much to explain, 
she would not have offered to retire from Hetty's 
drawing-room. The fugitive splendour of her misery 
had left its impression with Fanny Baretti, and, 
amidst all the grim antecedents of her married life 
with Paulo, there was the satisfaction of remembering 
that she had been a lady in their midst, had had 
magnificent apartments, private and public, and had 
been called madame and my lady in her continental 
tour. What Paulo Baretti had called her- was quite 
another thing; and though, in striking the balance 
of her predilections, she would have preferred laundry- 
work down a narrow turning in the ancient portion 
of Barstoft town to the brightest portion of her past 
life with Paulo, still she took pride unto herself 
that she had been a lady once — and once a lady 
was always a lady, in her estimation. 

Hetty sat and studied her. She was a woman 
worth studying, if not one to greatly admire or take 
to. Under other circumstances, and with even a hus- 
band tolerably kind, Hetty could imagine that she 
would have made a cheerful and industrious wife, 
with no fine feelings, possibly, and not invariably 
good-tempered, or quite truthful, but still a tolerable 
wife. Mrs. Baretti looking up from her work, found 
Hetty Deerham surveying her intently. 

" Ah, you wonder why I have deceived you for so 
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long," she said ; " why I did not tell you all the truth 
when we first met." 

It was a shrewd guess ; but Mrs. Baretti was not a 
dull woman. 

"Yes — I was thinking of that, amongst other 
things," replied Hetty. 

" I did not fancy that the name of Baretti would 
be a good introduction," Mrs. Baretti explained, u and 
I wished to be forgotten altogether. I thought 
Minnie might have told you of a past temptation 
from which she saved me— and that you might think 
the worst of me." 

" Why did you come to me at all ?" 

" I had heard so much about you. My husband 
was always afraid of the efforts you were making to 
discover Minnie, and there seemed safety near you — 
which there isn't," she added, discontentedly ; " and 
when Minnie got a little better she used to speak of 
you as the friend whom she had lost, rather than as 
an enemy she had been hiding from." 

" Poor Minnie !" 

"Ah, she was a good girl!" said Mrs. Baretti, 
thoughtfully ; " very trying in no end of respects, 
but — very good. She saved me, and I call my girl 
after her for that. So somehow it got upon my mind 
that you were a kind and merciful lady, and when 
hard driven at last — for where Paulo kept his money 
I never could make out, and there was not a penny 
of it in the house — I thought of you, and came. 
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I have been very thankful that I did, until to- 
night." 

" Where do you think of going T 
" I don't know. I must get away from him, and 
pray for luck, where he can never light upon me. 
Luck does not always come with the praying for, 
though," added Mrs. Baretti, with a sigh. 

" Your husband may have some object in visiting 
Barstoft," Hetty suggested. 

" I know his object," said Mrs. Baretti, gloomily. 
" He will kill me, and the baby too, if ever he gets 
the chance. You can't guess — oh ! you will never in 
all your life guess — what a dreadful man he is." 
" Yes, I can," said Hetty. 

" We read of him in a French newspaper a month 
ago," said Mrs. Baretti ; " he had just escaped then, 
and there was a stir about it in France. A foreign 
sailor, who was lodging next door to me and Mrs. 
Green in the Salt Score, read to us about it ; and 
that it was the fourth time he had tried to get away. 
He was the worst man in all the French prisons, and 
when he went savage like, there was nothing to be 
done but nearly kill him into obedience. And yet 
when he was sober, Miss Deerham — quite sober 
— ■ I can remember his being so once or twice 
after we were married — he was quiet enough, poor 
fellow !" 

Fanny Baretti sighed again. She was seized with 
a spasm of affection for him, and forgot for an in- 
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stant his past ferocity in the reminiscence of his 
better conduct. 

" You can even pity him — perhaps forgive him ?' 
asked Hetty, with interest. 

" If I were sure that he — but oh no, I couldn't 
trust him. I might trust him with his own daughter 
here for a moment; and if the drink was not in 
him, and I might-Lord help me! here is the devil 
again, I'm sure ! Put me somewhere — hide me 
somewhere where I can get away !" 

Mrs. Baretti caught up her baby, her bonnet and 
shawl and her needlework, and made a dash through 
the door into the next room, as some one without 
rattled impatiently a hand against the window-glass 
before which the shutters had been closed. 

Hetty was alarmed for an instant ; but her courage 
returned, and she went to the window at which the 
rattling continued as if he who waited without were 
angry and impatient. 

" Who is there ?" she asked. 

" A friend — one of your best friends, Miss Deer- 
ham," said a slow weak voice. 

" What do you want with me ? Why do you come 
in this manner to my house ?" 

" I do not wish the servants to see me," was the 
quick answer. " I am hunted to death — and dying." 

" Dying !" repeated Hester Deerham. 

" Ay, dying fast. Let me in — I am an old friend 
— Antonio's father. I have much to say to you." 
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" I cannot trust you." 

" I have not the strength of a mouse," said Paulo, 
imploringly ; and then a choking, husky laugh 
struggled with a desperate cough before he added, 
" as if there were any one living to be afraid of me 
now. Open the window — look at me — it will be 
enough, I tell you." 

There was something in the man's voice which 
confirmed the truth of his statement, and, as Hetty 
listened, she became assured that it was a weak and 
almost childish voice which pleaded for admittance. 
She slowly unbarred the shutters, and drew up the 
blind. She would see this man for herself; she might 
be turning back good news to John Garth, Antonio, 
or herself, if she turned him away without listening 
to his statement. He could not do her any harm 
while she stood there — even if any wish were in his 
heart to harm her. 

Yes, he was very harmless now — one steady sur- 
vey of him through the glass was sufficient for Hetty 
Deerham to see that. The light from the room in 
which she stood fell upon his face, thin, haggard 
and ghastly, and upon a frame strangely attenuated 
since she had seen him last. He was clinging for 
support to the window-frames with long claw-like 
fingers, and there seemed but little reason to doubt 
his assertion that he was dying, so little semblance 
of vigorous life was there about him. 

Hetty shuddered — there was a momentary hesita- 
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tion — then she unlocked the French window and 
opened it, like a bold woman as she was. As she 
went back a few steps towards the mantelpiece — and 
to the bell-handle that might be of service to her 
presently — the shadow of her life, and of the lives 
of those characters which have flitted through 
these pages, advanced with tottering steps into the 
room. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HUSBAND, WIFE AND CHILD. 

Paulo Babetti had altered much for the worse, as 
gaol-birds frequently do. The French prison had not 
agreed with him. He had told his son only a twelve- 
month ago that he believed that it would be the 
death of him ; and he was not far out in his prophecy. 
He was a striking proof as to what depths drink 
and evil passions can reduce a man, as he sank into 
a chair and fought desperately for breath and for the 
power of addressing her at whom he gazed. He was 
shabbily- attired, dirty, and travel-stained; and there 
was misery enough in his face for even Hester Deer- 
ham to pity, though she still recoiled at it, and 
wondered what its presence in her room portended 
to herself. He sat panting hard, with his thin hands 
pressed to his chest, as if every breath he drew was 
a stab to him ; and when she would have addressed 
him,, he raised his hand in a manner implying 
silence on her part until there was strength enough 
in him to speak. 
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When he had partly recovered his composure, he 
took from his head an old sailor's hat, and said, in a 
husky voice, "I haven't come for anything — don't 
be afraid." 

u Tou have not come for anything T repeated 
Hetty, slowly. 

" For anything from you, that is," he said. " I 
don't want favours — I can't expect them — it isn't 
likely that I can. Oh Lord ! how ill I am ! Look 
at this cursed paw of mine," he cried, with a glimmer 
of his old ferocity asserting itself and then vanishing 
again; "even that will not keep still, but shakes 
like a jelly. Look to what I've come, and not fifty 
years of age yet !" 

Paulo had been always prone to weep in excited 
moments; but he had never wept with such unfeigned 
sorrow, or with such deep emotion, as on this occa- 
sion, when he held out his shaking hand for Hetty's 
inspection and sympathy. 

"Yes, you have changed," said Hetty, thought- 
fully. 

"Do you mind drawing down the blind?" he 
asked; "it's safer. I'm in danger any where — since 
these infer — infernal treaties have been fashionable." 

Hetty did not comply with his request ; she was 
not quite sure of him or of the nature of his errand, 
and it was not her place to screen the villain. 

" Tell me what you want here ?" she asked, more 
peremptorily. 
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He gave another affrighted look towards the win- 
dow, and edged his chair closer to the wall, so 
that prying eyes without should fail to see him, 
then he said, more recklessly — 

" To give myself up if you like — and to the Eng- 
lish police, for killing your brother Gregory. I don't 
care what becomes of me for the few more days I've 
got to live. No ; I don't care — there !" 

Hetty shrank still more at his assertion. 

"You own this to me — that you killed my 
brother ?" she cried, indignantly. 

u They've told you, some of them, I know; but I 
thought that I would come and tell you for myself — 
and that upon my soul and body, Miss Deerham, I 
would not have harmed a hair of his head if I had 
known it was he. It was an accident," he pleaded ; "I 
was drunk and opened the lock — I hardly know what 
for now — and then he came along suddenly, and fell 
in before I was able to stop him. He never did me 
any harm, like John Garth — I never saw him in his 
life, poor fellow, till that night ; and it was a blow to 
know that I had brought about so much of harm 
for nothing. But give me up, please. I thought that 
yon should know the truth first, at all events. Here 
I am — your prisoner and the law's at any moment 
now. I can't escape — I'm tied hand and foot by an 
illness which can only have one end for me." 

It was a difficult task to say all this, and was ac- 
companied by sudden catchings of the breath, and des- 
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perate struggles to complete his sentences; but 
Hetty waited patiently and listened patiently, with 
her hand still close to the bell, should the man be still 
dangerous or mad. Paulo spoke with intense ear- 
nestness when his voice allowed him; and it was 
this new, excited manner that perplexed Hetty in 
her estimate of his charcter. 

" You have not come to my house for this reason," 
she said. "It is scarcely repentance that sets us 
face to face once more." 

" Yes it is. You can give me up if you like — 
but — " Paulo regarded her wistfully, and then 
added, with a half-groan, " but I would rather you 
wouldn't. Only, if it's to be a prison, let it be an 
English one. Maledizi&ne on those accursed French 
brutes, with hearts of stone, say I ! I've been killed 
— I've been killed — amongst them all." 

He put his wasted hands before his face, and cried 
again; and there was death in the look of those 
hands, Hetty was assured. Standing close to the 
grave, as he surely was, she could afford to be merciful 
— to leave him to God's judgment rather than to man's. 
But she was not satisfied with the motive for his visit ; 
he was wandering in his speech, and wild in his 
demeanour ; and with all the excitement under which 
he laboured, there were scarcely the signs of a true 
penitent in him. He had become as much of a 
penitent as could be expected from him without a 
miracle, perhaps; but given health and strength 
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again, and we doubt the force of the moral which past 
affliction would have taught him. Sick unto death, 
he was certainly a different man — weaker and more 
afraid, that was all ! 

" What else do you want of me, Mr. Baretti T she 
asked, quietly. " I shall not call in the police to 
arrest you, for I believe that you did not intend to 
murder my poor brother. I will try and believe, 
even, that it was not in the hope of killing Colonel 
Garth." 

He shivered violently and muttered — 
a I was very drunk — and in drink I was always 
dangerous — but I never meant to hurt your brother." 
"You have already told me so," said Hetty. "Now 
tell me what you are here for ?" 

She drew the curtain before the window, and he 
breathed more freely at this sign of her greater con- 
fidence. She held him to one question, though, 
and he answered it at last. 

" If I am to die I should like very much to see 
Tony again. I've written to him, but he will not come 
for me, and I thought he would for you, perhaps." 
" Why for me ?" 

" Oh, he would believe you if you were to say that 
I was ill and with scarcely strength to crawl. He 
thinks that I am not dying, and so he will not come. 
And I have something to tell him, and can't die 
without, like a dog. Miss Deerham," said Baretti, 
" he is my only boy. Have pity, and write. I was 
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always fond of him, and it's so— -it's very hard tha 
he will not come to me, or trust my word." 

"When did you ^vrite ?" 

" Two days ago — to the theatre." 

" There has been scarcely time for him to get your 
letter," said Hetty, " and to reach England." 

" There have been heaps of time," asserted Paulo, 
fretfully. "I would have gone twice the distance 
after him, if he had been ill and wanted to see me. 
It's the dying alone," he added, in a hard voice, and 
with his eyes dilating with horror at the thought, 
" which I can't bear — dying without a friend, in the 
corner of some room, with a wretch of a nurse waiting 
to lay me out, and not a living soul to care for me. 
It's awful — it's worse than death to think of it — it's 
much too bad !" 

" You will go away now if I promise to write ?" 
said Hetty. " It is as well that he should see you, I 
think." 

" As well ! Yes, I'm sure it is," murmured Paulo. 

" Where are you staying ?" 

" In a hole of a place in the back part of the town 
— a beastly hole," grumbled Paulo. 

" Have you any money T 

There was a long pause, as if the question had 
startled the visitor, or required time for much con- 
sideration. 

" No," he replied, at last. 

" What has become of the large sum of which 
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you robbed my brother on the night he fell into 
Wolston Lock?" asked Hetty, in the same grave, 
firm way, which had not wavered since the first mo- 
ment of her interview. He changed colour, wrung 
his hands together, shuffled with his feet, and strug- 
gled so desperately with his breath again, that it 
seemed possible that he might die there before it 
was in his power to offer any explanation. 

u The money — did you say ?" he asked. 

"^The Turkish Bonds which my brother had in his 
pocket-book that night ?" 

" Don't be hard on me — don't be too hard — but 
they are all gone," he gasped forth. « I didn't know 
of his money — I climbed down into the lock to help 
him after he fell, and then I thought that he was 
dead. I couldn't feel his heart beat, and — and I 
found the pocket-book, and took the Bonds from it, not 
thinking much about them, not knowing what they 
were worth then ; upon my soul I didn't," he cried 
again. 

" Do not pledge your soul to me," said Hetty, 
sternly ; " rather think, man, of its passing away 
into the hands of its Maker, and so be honest, if you 
can." 

" I am — I'm telling you all the truth," whim- 
pered Paulo ; " it's only when I got away — when I 
was afraid of being hanged — that I found out the 
value of the Bonds. I was poor, and the temptation 
was too much for me, and, and — I sold some of them. 
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With the money I lived ; there were some Bonds left 
when Garth and Tony put me into prison — fancy those 
two together, Miss Deerham, of all men upon earth ! — 
and they were hidden in a safe place, as I thought, but 
when I got back they were all gone. God forgive the 
rascally thieves who took them away — I won't," said 
Paulo, striking his hand upon the back of the chair 
over which he had been sobbing for the last few 
moments ; " it's beggared me — it's hindered me 
coming back to you with all that I had left — it's 
very, very hard." 

He buried his head in the arms he had folded over 
the chair, and cried until the old thought came up- 
permost again. 

" You will write to Tony, then, and tell him that 
I am not shamming ? Tell him there was a wretch 
of a doctor who told me yesterday that I couldn't 
live a fortnight. Beg him to come — say it's every 
bit of it true. There's no one— oh, there's no one in 
the world — but him." 

" Your wife ?" Hetty suggested. 

" She wouldn't come to me. We never agreed 
very well — she was a bad temper," replied Paulo ; 
" and directly I was taken up, she ran away, being 
afraid of the case. She didn't stand by her hus- 
band as she should — she never cared a bit for me." 

" You do not wish to see her, then ?" 

" I don't know how she would treat me," answered 
Baretti ; " and I can't take my own part now, you 
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see. We used to fight sometimes," he added, " and 
poor Fanny might be glad of paying off old scores, 
if she's alive now, which I doubt. This death 
coining suddenly upon people before their time," he 
said, with another violent shudder, "is a hard and 
cruel thing." 

" Hush ! do not talk in this way, you who 
have " 

* Don't say any more, please," cried Baretti ; " I 
remember now — I had forgotten — just for a moment 
I had forgotten how sorry I am for everything. 
Try and believe that, Miss^Deerham — there, I will 
swear it, if you like." 

" No — I do not require your oath," cried Hetty, 
as he made an effort to rise to his feet ; " I will be- 
lieve that, after your fashion, you are sorry. I bear 
no malice against you, and I cannot stand between 
you and your last hope of mercy. I leave ven- 
geance or mercy to God for all your past malevo- 
lence. Pray to Him, you poor sinner, whilst there is 
time." 

a Yes, yes, I will — I always do," he said, with a 
trifle too much alacrity ; " and you have been kind 
to me — you are a good woman — I knew it — I saw it 
from the first. What a wife you would have made 

Tony I and what a ha ! heaven's mercy, who is 

this? — not my Fanny — the woman who was here 
when I looked in first at you — not Fanny ?" 

Mrs. Baretti, with her baby in her arms, had stolen 
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noiselessly into the room and towards the husband 
upon whose life she had once calculated, and he 
made a second effort to rise in his astonishment. 
This time he succeeded, and stood trembling and 
clutching at the chair-back for support, and staring 
at his wife as at a ghost that had dismayed him. 

" Yes, here, Paulo," said Mrs. Baretti, " to take care 
of you till your son comes back — and to follow you 
♦to your grave in gratitude for some thought of me 
still. I haven't been a good wife — I've been the 
worst of wives — but I'll take care of you till the 
end." Paulo sat down again. 

"You're very kind," he said, slowly, "but you 
need not talk ^ about following at my funeral; it 
isn't considerate of you. It isn't what's that ?" 

"Your child," replied Mrs. Baretti, coming close 
to him, and with some interest in him and his afflic- 
tion on her face ; " you would like to see it, wouldn't 
you ?" 

" My child !" said Paulo, staring at the infant ; 
" that one ! — why who would have thought of that 
now? My child — another Tony! — good Lord! what's 
the use of it to me ?" 

He still regarded it with grim intentness; the 
surprise at finding himself the father of an infant of 
that age taking away even his astonishment at Mrs. 
Baretti's presence. 

" It's a girl — a dear little girl whom I call 
Minnie, after a woman who did me once a deal of 
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good, m tell you how presently : I will tell you 
everything." 

u A girl, eh ?" said Paulo, still interested in the 
child ; " what a rum little chap !" 

He began suddenly to cry again, and to hide his 
face with his coat-sleeve. Mrs. Baretti, a woman 
of business now, firm and self-possessed, and con- 
scious of her duty even, looked towards Hetty 
inquiringly. 

"I had better take him home?" she said. 
Yes," replied Hetty, " I think you had." 
It's right I should." 

Hetty once more assented. 

* c I don't feel afraid of him," said the wife, " and I 
don't mind taking care of him — now that he's come 
to this, and so close on thai. It's odd — it's like a 
book to see him here. Paulo." 

He murmured something in reply, but did not 
look at her. 

" Will you come with me ?" she asked. " I haven't 
been a good wife — you have been, in your day, the 
worst of husbands: but for the days that are left I 
can make amends, if you will." 

u Yes ; I'll come," said Paulo. 

He rose at once and caught hold of her arm with 
eagerness. 

" I should like some brandy," he whispered. 

Mrs. Baretti nearly allowed her baby to slip from 
her arms at this wish; but Paulo had not any 
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covert meaning. He had not heard Minnie's story 
yet, or, being a nervous man, he might still have 
hesitated at the offer of her services. One glance 
reassured her. 

" You must not drink in the house of a Deerham," 
said Mrs. Baretti. 

"Yes, yes; that's right: I forgot. But she's a 
good, forgiving Christian : and to spare one so bad 
— so awfully bad as I am — is wonderful," he re- 
plied. " I would have been satisfied with her giving 
me up to justice — English justice, not French, mind, 
— and writing to my boy. That's what I came 
for — nothing else. Tony would have hurried over 
from France then, and believed it all. I was always 
such an awful liar that nobody would believe me ; 
but now she'll write herself. Will you not, Miss 
Deerham? You promised me — you will not break 
vour word ?" 

" I will send to him." 

" That's well ; that's kind," said Paulo : " we'll go. 
Have you got that baby tight ?" 

" Yes." 

" It looks to me as if you'd drop it," Paulo said, 
in a half kind of growl. " How old is it ?" 

" Six months." 

"It is odd, to think that that baby should be 
there, and belong to me," he said. "I don't feel 
half so much alone now. But you're very good, 
Fanny, to take care of me. I always thought you 
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were a good sort," he added, coaxingly. "Thank 
you, Miss Deerham, for everything. God bless you ! 
I can't say more than that." 

Thus this ill-matched, cross-grained pair of non- 
descripts departed from the house, through the 
French window, and by the way that they had come. 
There had not been much sympathy or emotion evinced 
between them at their unlooked-for meeting, and it 
was not to be anticipated. But Paulo was grateful ; 
and Mrs. Baretti had made up her mind to do her 
duty at last, and see the last of her husband. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE PENITENT PAULO. 

The doctors were right in their opinion of Patdo 
Baretti's case ; the days of the brigand and assassin 
were drawing fast to a close. Life at the galleys 
had not agreed with him, and had followed too 
closely on a life of unrestraint and passion not to 
have its natural effect. He had not been treated 
well, Paulo maintained till his last hour : the brutes 
had been always down upon him; they had tried 
his temper ; they had shot at him in one futile effort 
which he had made to escape, and they had done their 
best in every way to kill him. Extra punishment 
for little offences; serious restrictions of his privi- 
leges for great ones ; no mercy under any circum- 
stances ; his own desperate nature warring at every 
turn against the rules — and his constitution, never 
very strong, broke up more rapidly than even the 
prison doctors had bargained for. They were talk- 
ing of his dissolution when a chance presented itself 
of his escape ; and though they were searching for 
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him in Paris, whither they believed that he had 
retreated, it was only as a matter of form, and with 
the ulterior object of burying honest Paulo. 

Mr. Baretti was organically wrong ; and the Bar- 
stoft visitors were scared by the green-faced man 
who came in his Bath-chair along the pier, and to 
the pier-head, where he had once cursed his son for 
leaving him. Mrs. Baretti had provided a Bath- 
chair for her husband; and there was not much 
attempt to elude the vigilance of those who might 
be looking for him. The doctor in Barstoft had 
maintained that it would be sudden death to Paulo to 
excite him in any great degree, and he would be 
allowed to die in peace, even if discovered, Mrs. 
Baretti was assured. She even endeavoured to con- 
sole Paulo with this assertion ; but his spirits were not 
raised by the thought that a medical certificate was 
always ready to interpose between him and arrest. It 
was scarcely consolatory to know that he was far too 
ill to be taken into custody and transferred to the 
French authorities, and he would have preferred the 
information that, with peace and care, he might 
eventually recover. There were sudden gleams of 
hope — wild clutches at life—that were horrible to 
witness in this man, and which were followed by 
much waitings of despair again. He who had been 
terribly regardless of the value of life to other men, was 
deeply concerned about his own profitless existence. 
If Tony would only come, he might get better ; with 
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Tony to take care of him there would be removed 
from his mind the one anxiety that was wearing him 
away. To think the boy had not forgiven him for 
that great mistake which had brought him to this 
pass, and by which he had suffered most of all of 
them ! 

Huddled in his Bath-chair, with his wife's plaid 
shawl wrapped in many folds about him, and above 
which his hideous head peered, he was not a pleasant 
sight to Barstoft company; but he had taken a 
fancy to the pier — there was a chance that the breeze 
might bring him round a little — and Tony might 
come that way by sea, though it was very much out 
of his way to do so. After all, why should he not 
recover? thought Paulo — he was not an old man; 
his chest was like a bullock's, and though the doctors 
said that there was something wrong inside of it, 
how the devil did they know what was inside him, 
he should like to know ! 

Paulo, when disposed for argument, would reason 
in this way ; but his voice was a feeble and piping 
one, and he did not care to exercise it frequently. 
He preferred to have his Bath-chair brought to the 
pier-head in the bright sunshine, wherein he could 
bask and wait and pray for Tony, and his wife, 
always a stolid sentinel, knew that he did not care 
as a rule for intrusion on his thoughts. Here he would 
sit and glower at the sea for hours, unless any 
boys at play upon the pier ran against his chair — 
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which was not an unfrequent case — when he would 
look round and swear at them in a mild falsetto, like 
a forlorn and limp Punch with all the fun gone out of 
hinL He preferred the hot afternoons of that August 
month for coming out of doors ; there were less people 
to annoy him, and the heat kept prying women 
— how he hated prying women! — in their homes. 
Mrs. Baretti brought her baby into the sunshine on 
these afternoons at times, and Paulo would con- 
descend to notice it, and to cry over it and wish 
that it were Tony, until the old brooding fit would 
seize him and take him away from present company. 

It was on one of these sultry afternoons that Hetty 
Deerham found him on the pier, with Mrs. Baretti by 
his side. There wa&a newspaper across his lap, but he 
had grown tired of perusing it, and was watching in- 
tently a vessel in the far-off sunshine on the sea. The 
pier was almost destitute of visitors, the day was hot 
and close, and only the lapping of the waves amongst 
the timbers below seemed to break the stillness of 
the scene. 

Hetty advanced cautiously to Mrs. Baretti sitting 
in the shade on the seat which went round the wooden 
lighthouse in the centre. She had not brought out 
her child on this occasion. 

" Is he asleep ?" she asked in a low voice. 

" No ; he does not sleep much," was the answer. 

" I heard that you were here." 

" I wish he wouldn't come — he will die on the pier 
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one of these early days, I think," muttered Mrs. 
Baretti. 

" I thought that I should like to see him again," 
said Hetty ; " I have been anxious concerning him." 

st Anxious ! — why ?" 

"His penitence is so strange and hard, and he 
stands so close to the brink," said Hetty, uneasily. 
" Has he not seen a clergyman ? — or expressed a wish 
to see one ?" 

" No ; as he gets weaker," said the wife, ts so 
he becomes more hopeful of getting better, I 
think." 

Hetty crossed to him, and his eyes wandered from 
the distant ship to her face, at which he blinked in 
the sun as if endeavouring to recollect her. 

" Miss Deerham, isn't it ?" he said. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

" Tony has not come yet," he said ; " you wrote — 
you kept your word with me ?" 

" I did not write. I telegraphed." 

" That was kind," he cried, exultantly ; " that 
was like a thoughtful woman. My wife thinks of 
nothing but her baby — not of other people much. 
But" — in a low croaking whisper — "I think I'm 
stronger." 

" I trust that you are as hopeful of a future life 
as of this one," said Hetty, in an earnest voice. 
"We should all be prepared." 

Paulo blinked at her again over his wrappings. 
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"I should not have thought that you were a 
religious woman," he said, slowly. 

a I do not know that I am," said Hetty. " But 
disappointments, and regrets, will make one serious 
at times." 

* What have you been disappointed about? Not 
Tony ?" he cried, eagerly, as a bright idea suggested 
itself; "you have not been fretting about my boy 
like me?" 

"No, I have not been fretting about him," said 
Hetty, quietly. " Now, may I talk of yourself again ?" 

" No ; let me be, please, Miss Deerham," answered 
Paulo. " I shall have time to think presently — I'm 
in no hurry." 

" I have been asking your wife if you have ever 
expressed a wish " 

"No, I haven't," he said, interrupting her, "be- 
cause it makes me low. I'm low enough without 
that, and if there's a chance of getting better by 
some rest and peace, I should like to have it" 

He seemed to relapse into a sullen mood after 
this. But as Hetty did not go away, and, on the 
contrary, appeared to be waiting an opportunity to 
speak, he took up the newspaper and feigned to be 
interested in its perusaL Hetty saw that it was a 
foreign paper, and said— 

" News from France ?" 

" Such news as it is," he answered. " But I am 
interested in France a little," he added, dryly; "and 
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I thought there might be something about me in it. 
Fanny picked it up this afternoon upon the pier, and 
it has amused me very much. Very much." 

There was a meaning in his words, as he nodded 
his head over the paper once or twice with feeble 
emphasis, and Hetty noticed this. 

" What has amused you ?" asked she. 

" There's that Garth — he, he ! I wonder whether 
he has turned serious too." 

" What do you mean ?" 

"You say," he replied, "that disappointments 
make " 

"Give it to me — what is in that paper?" ex- 
claimed Hetty, as she snatched the newspaper very 
unceremoniously from the hands of the sick man. 
Paulo was not used to sharp actions now, and was 
terribly weak. He cowered from Hetty Deerham, 
and began to whimper, as she turned the paper in 
her hands, and scanned rapidly the contents, passing 
over in her haste, as is often the case with readers 
in a hurry, that which was of the most importance. 

" What is it — what is in here about John 
Garth ?' she asked. 

"Don't excite me," he said, imploringly; "it's 
nothing to do with you, — and I cannot bear hard 
words. It's very cruel of any one to shout at any- 
body." 

" I beg your pardon, — but what is there concerns 
John Garth in this ?" said Hetty. 
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"Nothing much; only, if he has been building 
upon any money, he's disappointed a little. I never 
liked that fellow/' he muttered. 

" You should have no dislikes now," said Hetty ; 
" and John Garth is the last man against whom you 
should bear malice." 

" Oh ! but I don't like him any more for that," 
replied Paulo. " He was such a bounceable fellow : 
he thought himself so much wiser and stronger than 
anybody else ! And now he's lost every chance of 
that money." 

His thin hands were pressed over each other in a 
grim complacency at the result ; the ruling passion 
of his life, his long hate of John Garth, being 
strong even in his dying days at Barstoft. He could 
but remember with ill-feeling the man who had 
thwarted him at Alsako, rendered his life a misery 
at Paris, robbed him of the affections of his boy, and 
brought about a terrible mistake, and the remem- 
brance gave a momentary colour to his cheeks and a 
deeper light to his eyes. ' 

* I always hated him — I must hate him," he whis- 
pered to himself; and it was well that Hetty Deer- 
ham did not hear him, perhaps. She was again 
turning over the pages of the flimsy and ill-printed 
paper in her hands. 

" What money do you mean, Baretti ? — I cannot 
see. Oh ! — that money — oh dear, that money, is it ?" 

She had discovered the paragraph at last ; it was 
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a telegraphic despatch from New York, containing 
news of Alsako, in which the French had been ever 
more interested than the English. It made her 
heart beat, almost with fear, — even with a sense of 
discomfiture that was allied to shame. 

" He will see it all — he will find it all out now," 
she murmured. 

" Find what out ?" asked Paulo. 

"Nothing — nothing," replied Hetty. "Do not 
speak to me, please ; I am very much troubled." 

Paulo could not see what there was in the para- 
graph to trouble her ; but he was too weak to reflect 
long upon the matter. He was far more interested in 
the distant ship which was making for Barstoft har- 
bour, and in which if he saw Tony he should die of joy, 
he was certain. To see that handsome boy of his, and 
then to die — that would be hard, but he should be 
glad to see him, if only for a moment. 

" If he would come !" he muttered. 

" If who would come ? — John Garth ?" 

"Curses! no," said Paulo. "I never met that 
man but what I met a trouble !" 

" Silence !" cried Hetty. « How dare you ?" 

She stooped to pick up the paper, which had 
fluttered from her hand in her first surprise, and 
once more she read attentively the paragraph 
which had pleased Paulo Baretti and confounded her. 
It contained but a few lines : 

" The new Parliament at Alsako has, by a vote of 
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eighty-six to eighty-four, vetoed the proposition for 
the restitution to the ex-president, Colonel Garth, of 
his personal property, confiscated in 18 — by order 
of the State." 

"I wonder if he reads the papers," Hetty mur- 
mured ; €S and what he will say and think when he 
does." 

" I know he'll swear nicely," said Baretti, taking 
up the thread of her discourse. " What a passionate 
fellow he used to be, Miss Deerham ! It was dis- 
gusting. I have known him in Alsako " 

" You have never known him," cried Hetty, inter- 
rupting him with so much energy that his head 
entirely disappeared under the shawl in his new fear 
of her. "He is the best and most honourable of 
men. I do not believe that there is another like 
him. What right have you to deliver your wretched 
judgment on John Garth, and from your villainous 
standpoint condemn goodness and sincerity? Will 
not even your own condition teach you to think chari- 
tably of a man whose life you have coveted, and 
whom you have robbed and rendered wretched ?" 

"Don't scream at me. Oh, what a woman you 
are !" he said, beneath his shawl. 

" You have no right to excite him like this, Miss 
Deerham," said Mrs. Baretti, suddenly taking her 
stand at her husband's side, and in her husband's 
defence. "It's his heart that's wrong, poor man, 
and he'll go off sudden-like if he's put out." 
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She delivered this statement without much con- 
sideration for the feelings of the listener in the chair, 
however, whose head emerged once more from the 
shawl. 

« Who told you that T he asked. 

" The doctor who came two days ago." 

"You never told me — he never told me — why 
am I always kept in the dark like this, I wonder T 

" There, do not let me excite you, then," said Hetty, 
more gently ; " but John Garth is my friend — always 
my best friend. Try and understand that." 

" I don't object," was his answer, as if the matter 
had been left to his decision. " I don't want to be 
worried, and I am sorry if I have worried you. But 
when did I rob John Garth ?" he asked, curiously. 

"When you robbed my brother, who was taking 
him his money." 

" Sis money — Garth's — was it though ?" 

He did not ask any more questions. He might 
be very sorry for all his past misdeeds, and Hetty's 
last statement might have shocked him very much ; 
but his kite's claws of hands were rubbed softly 
together, until he finished up with fresh tears, 
and some hysterical laughter that was awful to 
listen to. 

" There, there, don't go on like this," said Mrs. 
Baretti, thumping her husband's back encouragingly, 
but nearly bringing him out of his chair in the sud- 
denness of her vigorous compassion. " You have had 
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too much of the sea ; it has upset the bile, perhaps, 
if you've got any left, poor atomy." 

"Don't call me an atomy," grumbled Paulo. 
* Where's the ship now ?" 

" What ship ? This steamer making for the har- 
bour, do you mean ?" askei his wife. 

" Yes ; I thought that Tony might be in it." 

" Why, you have thought that of every ship that's 
sailed in for the last three days," said Mrs. Baretti. 
" He will come by rail, Paulo, if he's not too fine to 
come to us at all." 

" You mind your own business," muttered Paulo 
Baretti, as he turned his eyes towards the ship. 
Hetty glanced over the pier-head also, with a faint 
interest in the arrival of a large screw steamer which 
was close upon the harbour mouth. It was a Dutch 
steamer full of merchandize ; but there was one man 
on deck amongst the sailors who looked like a 
passenger, and at the sight of him Paulo gave a 
little scream. 

" Oh, is it Tony ? Tell me if that man is Tony, 
Miss Deerham. My eyes fail me — dash my eyes! 
what is the matter with them now ? — is it the boy ?" 

Hetty shrank away suddenly from the pier-head, 
and gave a little scream herself to match Bavetti's. 

"Oh, I am so glad — so frightened!" she cried, 
incoherently. " I can't see him — I dare not face 
him yet. Don't tell him, either of you, that I am 
here in Barstoft, if you " 

VOL. III. H 
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Hetty Deerham never finished her sentence, but 
ran as if for life along the pier, through the gates by 
the toll-house, and along the Esplanade, towards her 
own home, looking back once or twice towards the 
steamer. Meanwhile Paulo had given a gasp of sur- 
prise, cowered back in his chair, and broken into 
a shivering fit. 

"Is that Tony, then, as you call him?" asked 
the wife ; " the man who came or* at the theatre, 
and Why, it's the other one !" 

"Yes; it's that infernal Garth," groaned forth 
Paulo, in dismay. " He'll give me up. I'm lost !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HETTY IS ANXIOUS. 

Hetty Deerham did not recover her composure 
until she was safe within her own house. Even then 
it was a composure of an unsatisfactory kind, for 
a footstep outside, or the passing of a stray tourist 
on the cliff was sufficient to dismay her. 

She felt that there was a difficulty in facing John 
Garth, and that the first few minutes of their meet- 
ing would be a painful ordeal. He would accuse 
her once more of deceiving him ; and though it had 
been to his advantage, she doubted very much, 
guessing pretty accurately his character, if he would 
forgive her. He had come to Barstoft in search of 
her, and to return, with all his old pride and inde- 
pendence, that money which, with the assistance 
of Manuel Da Costa of Alsako, she had deceived 
him into accepting. He would never forgive her, 
and he would never understand that it was his 
own money, due to him from her brother, which 
Gregory had desired in his repentance to restore. 
The money had not been given to its rightful owner, 
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and she had believed, until a little while ago, that 
it had not left her brother's hands. There would 
be these extenuating circumstances to plead in her 
favour when she related them to John Garth, but 
she was very much afraid of what he would reply to 
her. 

Manuel Da Costa, when he had seen her in Paris, 
had told her that the restitution of John Garth's 
property would, in his opinion, occur in due course, 
but he had been overpowered by Hetty's eloquence, 
and moved by Hetty's story of money due, which 
John Garth was unwilling to accept. He had 
consented, finally, to second her scheme for the 
ex-president's advantage, but he had prophesied 
that the day would come when the generous decep- 
tion would be assuredly discovered. It had seemed 
so far-off a day that she had not been afraid of it. 
Alsako had been cruel and faithless to its old presi- 
dent, and in the coming of a day more generous 
she had hardly believed. But all had been dis- 
covered at last, although Alsako, true to its old re- 
putation, had given publicity to the Garth claims, 
without acknowledging their legality. And now what 
would this John Garth say to her ? 

She was very nervous all that afternoon and even- 
ing ; she could not read, or settle down to work ; she 
endeavoured to write a letter and failed ; she dressed 
with the intention of a long walk, and then, fear- 
ful of the visitor who might call in her absence, 
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she changed her mind, and walked up and down the 

room instead ; she sat at the window at hist, and 

J* 
watched the narrow path that wound its way down tho 

cliff towards the Esplanade and harbour, but the figure 
which she knew so well never came along it in the di- 
rection of her home. When the night closed in she 
wondered nt his absence, and when the hour was late 
she was no longer nervous, but fretful, and strangely 
disappointed that he had not called to see her. He 
knew her address ; she had written to him several 
times from her new home, and had received letters 
from him and Minnie in return; perhaps he was 
waiting till the morning, being tired with his long 
journey across the sea to Barstoft. 

The morning came, however, and brought no 
John Garth to her villa on the cliff. The morn- 
ing passed — the afternoon — the evening of that day in 
which she was afraid of going out and missing him — 
and the visitor for whom she waited never advanced 
in her direction. It was very strange: had it all 
.been a delusion, such as excited minds will have at 
times, and had no John Garth stepped back to 
English soil ? Was the figure in the ship so like 
the old friend, that botli she and Paulo Baretti 
had been deceived, or had he gone on to Chest wich 
or London on business of his own, with which she 
had no connection? Better the first supposition 
than the second ; far better a delusion than the 
humiliation of believing that she had not been 
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deserving of a passing thought from him. But, 
passed over or forgotten, what had become of 
him ? — and what had become of Minnie, whom Hetty 
had not seen. 

The next day passed, and brought no tidings of 
John Garth. There was a " visitors' list " published on 
that day, Hetty remembered, and, though she pro- 
cured a copy, she was unable to discover the ex- 
president's name in the long list of arrivals. As 
a forlorn hope, she sent her servant to the. hotels 
in Barstoft with inquiries, but no Colonel Garth 
was amongst their visitors. She proceeded her- 
self to the harbour, to find that the Dutch vessel 
had steamed out in the night again, but with or 
without John Garth it was impossible to ascertain. 
Hetty began to believe that Colonel Garth might be 
ignorant of the news from Alsako, and therefore 
still unconscious of the means which she had adopted 
to restore money that was due to him. He would 
not have held aloof from her in this way if he 
had known the truth ; surely, she knew him and his 
pride better than that after the experience of the 
last two years ! 

She was at Paulo Baretti's lodging in the Salt 
Score on the evening of the next day. After leaving 
injunctions to her servant where to send for her 
if necessary, she sallied forth towards the old town with 
the faint hope that the Baretti fears might have 
rendered Paulo and his wife more vigilant than she 
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had been. She had left them on the pier watching 
the vessel, and it was possible that Mrs. Baretti had 
not lost sight of Colonel Garth. 

The older portion of Barstoft town lying beyond 
the great iron bridge which crossed the harbour — 
and which Hetty never passed without a shudder, it 
reminded her so much of Wolston, and particularly 
on that night of all sad nights in the year — was full 
of narrow courts and alleys, that were built on a steep 
decline, leading to a sandy common,- which the sea 
had left to Barstoft ages ago, and from which the 
sea was still slowly falling back, scientific men 
asserted. Thus the poor folk of Barstoft enjoyed their 
sea-breeze even in these "scores:" it came across 
the ocean and the long track of sand and sandy 
common to the narrow defiles of houses, where in 
gusty weather it made strange moaning noises, as of 
a breeze that had lost its w T ay, and was crying to 
escape. Hetty did not know that the wind was 
astir that night in any great degree until she found 
herself in Salt Score, and felt the keen draught 
rushing towards her from the lower level, and heard 
the sighing and moaning of the sharp current of air 
which met her there. It was a late hour for Hetty to 
be abroad ; but she had waited at home till the last 
moment for John Garth, whom she had been afraid 
to meet when the chance was in her hands. Afraid 
to meet him, like a silly coward, she had said to her- 

* 

self indignantly since the unpleasant thought had 
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come to her that by her fears she had in a way which 
was mysterious and unaccountable allowed him to 
escape her. She had fled in her first impulse from 
his reproaches, but how glad she would have been to 
hear them now ! 

Mrs. Green, the laundress, and partner of Mrs. 
Baretti, opened the door, to Hetty's summons. 

" Mr. Baretti is in ?" asked Hetty. 

"In!" echoed a voice from the front room, the 
door of which opened into a passage of less than two 
feet wide ; " of course I am in — where I am likely to 
be at this hour of the night !" 

It was Paulo's voice, not so feeble as it had been 
of late days, and a trifle more deep and resonant. 

" Hush ! Paulo," said the voice of Mrs. Baretti in 
reply; "that is Miss Deerham, I am sure." 

" I don't care who it is/' replied Paulo, sulkily, and 
in a tone not sufficiently low to escape Hetty's 
ears. 

"He's been like that for the last three hours, 
Miss/' said Mrs. Green ; " a worrying, and a growling, 
and giving his wife an orful time of it. The mussy 
it will be when it pleases the Lord to walk him 
off!" 

" Is he worse ?" 

"About the same, Miss, I should say, constitoo- 
shunally," said Mrs. Green ; " but he got my little 
boy to fetch some brandy for him this afternoon — 
unbeknown to us that were — and he mopped up a 
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sight of it before Mrs. Baretti was at home to stop 
him. Not that he's drunk — but fractious-like." 

" Come in — come in, Miss Deerham," cried Mrs. 
Baretti from the room ; u the old man's not quite 
himself, but he will be glad to see you, I am sure." 

Then followed some whispered instructions to her 
husband, over whom Hetty found Mrs. Baretti 
bending, and feeding him with some jelly in a tea- 
spoon, at which he snapped in an unamiable fashion. 
Paulo was looking worse, if it were possible, thought 
Hetty, than when she had seen him last upon the 
pier; death was nearer to the wreck huddled 
in the chair by the fire-grate, in which some 
coals were burning not unwelcomely that night. 
The wind had changed, and much of the heat had 
vanished, as it would at a moment's notice in this 
variable watering-place, to leave a colony of visitors 
shivering in summer guise. 

" You mustn't mind Paulo, Miss Deerham," 
said Mrs. Baretti, apologetically; "he's not so well 
— he's cross, and put out, and altogether wrong. 
You may not even find him quite so sorry for all 
the harm he's done in his past life, for he's hardly 
like himself to-night. His son keeps away — always 
away from him — and it tries him very much." 

" You have not heard from Antonio, then ?" Hetty 
inquired. 

" Not a word," said Paulo, answering for himself ; 
" I'm too poor, too great a blackguard, for my fine 
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son to take the trouble of coming after me. He has 
his music to attend to, in that cursed Paris ; and I 
may die here, if I don't rally soon, without his 
coming. But I'm rallying, Miss Deerham — by 
heaven, I'm rallying, after all !" 

" That's how he goes on," said Mrs. Baretti, look- 
ing at Hetty and still feeding her husband ; " and 
I think for all this that he's very close now — that 
he's much worse to-day. He promised me to keep 

* 

in bed, but when I came back this afternoon from 
Wolston he was sitting up dressed as usual." 

" I was strong enough to get up, wasn't I T cried 
Paulo. " I was — you'll have that spoon in my eye 
in a minute, you ignorant idiot — you flash barmaid, 
whom I was fool enough to marry ! Why don't you 
look what you're doing ?" 

Mrs. Baretti, thus mildly reproved, devoted her 
sole attention to her husband until the jelly was con- 
sumed, and Hetty sat down and looked at the fire 
thoughtfully and spread her hands before it. She 
was the first to speak again. 

" Wolston ?" she said to Mrs. Baretti. " What did 
you want at Wolston this afternoon ?" 

Mrs. Baretti did not reply; and there was an 
embarrassing silence, which the sick man was the 
first to disturb. 

" There was money owing by me at the Wolston 
Inn," said Paulo, readily. " I drank hard on the 
Eegatta night two years ago, and did not pay for all 
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I had. The landlord turned me out, or kicked me 
out, — I forget which, but he was very rude, — and the 
debt was on my conscience. Fanny went to Wolston 
and paid him. Didn't you, Fanny ?" 

Fanny Baretti nodded her head, but did not answer. 

" If I am to die, Miss Deerham," said Paulo, 
" which I don't believe now, for all your doleful 
prophecies," he added, tauntingly, " at least I would 
die with clean hands, as you see. There is nothing in 
such a strait as this as making one's accounts square." 

" You are speaking mockingly," said Hester, regard- 
ing him with surprise ; " why is this ? Are you not 
sorry, not really sorry yet, for all your miserable past ?' 

"I haven't been treated well," said Paulo, half 
sullenly ; " Tony has not treated me well — everybody 
has been against me. I have had two wives, and both 
of them bad ones. Why should I be a perfect Christian 
with all that? It is not likely — it is not natural." • 

"Not sorry, then?" repeated Hetty. 

* I'm sorry about your brother — I told you so," 
Paulo growled forth ; " perhaps I am sorry about 
everything. I don't know — I don't care. Take away 
that filthy glue, Fanny, and give me a drop ol brandy, 
for the Lord's sake." 

" You have had too much brandy already, Paulo," 
said his wife. 

" It's a lie. It's a " 

" There, do not excite yourself again," cried Mrs. 
Baretti ; " here's a drop. Open your mouth, do !" 
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Paulo opened his mouth, and Mrs. Baretti dropped 
therein some weak brandy and water from the spoon 
which had had the jelly in it. There was a slight re- 
monstrance when the supply was stopped, and then 
Paulo went off into a half-doze with his head thrown 
back and his mouth and eyes open, an unpleasant 
sight to witness. 

Mrs. Baretti drew a stool towards her, and sat 
down in front of the fire at Hetty's feet. She had 
been washing that day, and the sleeves of her dress 
were still tucked above her elbows, disclosing two 
strong white arms which might help her in the 
world yet when Paulo was gone. 

" I think he is dying fast enough now," she said, 
with a slight jerk of her head in her husband's di- 
rection, " and that he won't see that boy of his he 
makes so much noise about. He's gone off the baby 
again — as much his child as that ungrateful Antonio, 
after all." 

" He has been drinking, I think." 

" Yes — he got brandy when " 

" When you went to Wolston — but not to pay the 
money owing at the Wolston Inn, Mrs. Baretti," 
added Hetty. " Why even at the last, like this, does 
he attempt to deceive me ? Why do you ?" 

Mrs. Baretti cowered more over the fire, glanced 
nervously towards her husband, and replied — 

" He would deceive everybody — it's his nature, poor 
fellow," she said ; " and I go with him a little way — 
and till he dies. That's all." 
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" You went to Wolston in search of John Garth?" 
said Hetty. 

Hetty had not spoken loudly; she had dropped 
her voice, as if in respect for Mr. Baretti's slumbers, 
but the woman on the stool turned round quickly 
and held up her hand. 

"Hush!" she cried; "don't let him hear that 
name. He hates it — it's a long and lasting hate 
which won't go away. It's my belief he'll take it to 
his grave." 

It is a name very dear to me," replied Hetty ; 

and concerning Colonel Garth and his interests I 
will not be deceived." 

Fanny Baretti looked with wondering eyes at 
Hetty's face, which was a resolute and striking one. 

" I have come to the Salt Score to-night hoping 
that you have been more fortunate than I in dis- 
covering the motive for Colonel Garth's appearance 
in this town — or at least learned some tidings of 
him," Hetty continued. "I have been waiting at 
home for him, but he has not called upon me — he 
has not even thought of me !" 

"Why should Paulo and I be anxious to find 
him?" 

" Do not argue with me — do not attempt to mis- 
lead me," cried Hetty, with her old impulsiveness 
asserting itself. " Is John Garth at Wolston-on-tbe- 
Broad, or not T 

" He is," Mrs. Baretti answered, slowly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RETURN. 

Hetty Deerham was silent for a while. She took 
time to consider the position, and to reflect upon the 
motive which had brought John Garth to his native 
village. What great incentive had there been to 
lure him across the sea to the place he had learned 
to despise, and to which he had vowed never to 
return ? Had the man's pride broken down at last, 
and his respect for his own word passed away, or 
been rendered subservient to a motive hard to guess 
at? Was Minnie ill, or dead? — was he waiting 
at Wolston for his daughter, or for her ? Did he 
think that Gregory Deerham's sifter loved the place 
better than himself, that she would come there 
presently, and that in the village where she had 
first distrusted him, he wouid tell her that he 
had lost his faith in her, and would not be de- 
pendent on her money, her charity or sympathy? 
She had deceived him to his good, but he would 
not take that into consideration when he hurled 
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at her his reproaches. Or was he ill again, and 
had come back to be buried with his wife — the 
only woman he had ever loved, or was likely, to 
love, thought Hetty — in the churchyard by the 
Broad ? 

The last thought dismayed her: she saw the 
fever-stricken man in the top rooms of the fau- 
bourg, in Madame Charmarante's house, and in an 
instaut remembered his hard fight for health, her 
long watch of him, her fear that she should lose 
him, her promise to devote her life to John Garth's 
happiness at any sacrifice, and under any circum- 
stances. He had been always happier away from 
her, alas ! but now she might be again of service to 
him. 

.With this thought besetting her she said sud- 
denly — 

"Is he ill?" 

"I don't know — I can't say," replied Mrs. 
Baretti. 

" Have you not seen him then ?" 

" Only at a distance," was the woman's answer ; 
" I did not go too near — I did not want to speak to 

him." 

" Why have you been watching him ?" 
" Paulo was afraid of him — he could not under- 
stand why Colonel Garth had come to Barstoft; 
and after you had run away he thought it would be 
best to watch him, and to find out what his game 
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was," said Mrs. Baretti ; u that's what Paulo called 
it — his game; though I couldn't see the game in 
it myself." 

"Well — go on," said Hetty, impatiently. 

" So the Bath-chairman took Paulo home, and I 
watched and looked about me, and when Colonel 
Garth and Minnie " 

" Minnie !" cried Hetty ; " then she is with her 
father — I am very glad of that ! I was afraid " 

" And when Colonel Garth and Minnie* got into 
a boat with their boxes, and went under Barstoft 
Bridge, and up the creek towards the Aveny," 
continued Mrs. Baretti, " I hired a boat, too, and 
followed them. I knew that Paulo would not be 
satisfied without I had done so." 

" Go on," said Hetty, again. 

" Good gracious ! Miss, I am going on as fast as I 
can," said Mrs. Baretti, tetchily ; " I don't see why 
this should excite you much. They seem to have 
done with you completely." 

" Yes," said Hetty, sadly, " I think they have." 

" They put up at the Wolston Inn, and when I 
heard to-day that they were going to live in 
Wolston, to settle there for good, I was satisfied. 
I knew that John Garth had not come back to 
worry Paulo any more. I think that he has been 
rather hard on the poor man all his life, that 
Garth," added Mrs. Baretti, reflectively. 

She had heard so much of Paulo's troubles in 
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these latter days, that she was inclined to sym- 
pathize with them, and to believe that John Garth 
had not been kind to her husband, take him and 
his actions altogether. 

" He has not," said Hetty ; " but he requires no 
defence from my hands. Tell me rather why you 
have kept me in ignorance of all this ? You knew 
that I was anxious to find John Garth." 

" Paulo asked me not to tell you." 

" Why ?" 

" He thought that it could not matter to you, and 
I fancied myself that you were afraid of Colonel 
Garth." 

"Yes, I am afraid of him a little," replied 
Hetty, very thoughtfully, "but I was tfhxious to 
see him for all that." 

" Paulo said," Mrs. Bar etti continued, "that you 
would tell him everything, and that John Garth 
would bring the police upon him, and give him 
lots of trouble that would kill him before his time. 
It was worrying Paulo, and I held my peace. 
There — was I a bad wife ?" 

" Colonel Garth might have been glad to see him 
for a moment," said Hetty, " and he would not in 
any way have sought to disturb the last hours of 
that man." 

"Paulo's last hours have been disturbed by the 
very thought of him," replied Mrs. Baretti; "he 
could not rest — he must go back — he must drink 
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when my back's turned, and I can't stop him. See 
how he has altered since John Garth has come 
home." 

" Yes, for the worse," was Hetty's answer ; " but 
that is not John Garth's fault. You should 
know better, even if your husband does not." 

"Ah, you are cross with me because I did not 
tell you everything," said Mrs. Baretti ; " and yet I was 
only waiting a day or two till he was gone — just to 
let him go in peace, poor fellow. It was his wish 
and my duty; and though he said to-night that 
I had been a bad wife to him — which I have 
been — I couldn't fly in his face somehow just 
now." 

" Say no more about it," said Hetty ; " in your 
own opinion you have acted for the best in de- 
ceiving me, and I am not here to reproach you. 
I have found out where Colonel Garth and Minnie 
are, and I am very glad. Why did I not think of 
their going to Wolston, I wonder ? And yet why 
have they gone thither, passing me by — completely 
overlooking me ?" 

She sat and thought of this, with the woman on 
the stool surveying her. There was a long silence 
in the room, disturbed only by Paulo's heavy 
breathing, and the moaning of the wind, as it 
came up the Score from sea to town with a pitiful 
wailing, that one could imagine was human, and 
told of human misery without. 
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"flow old is this Colonel Garth V asked Mrs. 
Baretti, suddenly. 

Hetty started. 

" Forty — nearly forty-one, I think," she replied ; 

why do you ask ?" 
I should have thought that he had been 
older than that," was Mrs. Baretti's remark, " he 
seems to have been so much about the world. I 
have known some men as young again at forty as 
Colonel Garth looks. You are not more than four- 
and-twenty, are you ?" 

Hetty coloured at this question, and was vexed at 
it, following so closely on Mrs. Baretti's speculations 
concerning Colonel Garth. But she answered very 
calmly, 

" I am just four-and-twenty." 

"When I married Paulo, I did not think that 
the difference in age between him and me would 
matter very much," continued Mrs. Baretti ; " and 
perhaps it did not, though he never treated me 
well. But — there's the baby." 

Hester was glad that the baby had suddenly 
awakened, and diverted the speaker from specu- 
lation of an unpleasant character. She thought 
that she did not like Fanny Baretti — that she 
had had always a half-dislike to her, though 
she had helped her in the hour of her tribula- 
tion. But Mrs. Baretti was hard and angular, 
and far from perfect in her character — no, there 
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was not a great deal to respect in her, thought 
Hetty. 

When the baby had been hushed off to sleep, and 
its mother had returned to the fireside, Hetty was 
ready to depart. 

" Going !" said Mrs. Baretti ; " I thought that you 
had come to talk to him a bit — to read to him, as 
you promised." 

" I will read to him to-morrow. I could not read 
to him to-night," Hetty replied. 

She was anxious to be gone before Mrs. Baretti 
resumed her objectionable topic of conversation. 
She had not come there to be cross-examined by 
Paulo's wife, or to fence with questions which one 
more refined would have hesitated in putting to 
her. 

" There's a hard, drifting rain come on with the 
wind," said Fanny, "and I would stop, if I were 
you, a bit, until it passes over. With all this wind, 
it can't last long. Hark at it !" 

Hetty listened to the rapid pattering of the rain 
against the glass, the noise which it made in its 
descent, and the sound of water rushing down the steep 
decline towards the Denes, as the sandy common 
was termed at the bottom of the Scores, but she was 
not daunted. She was not a fair-weather maiden 
whom the elements were likely to alarm. 

" Thank you, I will go ; I shall be able to obtain 
a fly in the High Street," said Hetty. 
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" Good-night, if you will go, then," Mrs. Baretti 
. remarked. . " I should have been glad and grateful 
for a little talk with you, Miss Deerham, now he's 
quiet and the child is asleep; but I can't always 
expect your company. Mrs. Green, you know, is 
ignorant, and this ain't my spear — my sphere, I 
should say — quite." 

" Good-night," said Hetty, again. 

" Bad night it is, and as you'll find outside there," 
replied Fanny Baretti, " and— hollo, what are you 
coming in like this for, Mrs. Green ?" 

The partner of Mrs. Baretti had entered the 
room on tiptoe in a solemn and important manner 
that had even surprised Hetty as well as Paulo's 
wife. 

" He has come — I was to break it to you quietly — 
he wants to see him now." 

" Good lor ! that Garth again," cried Mrs. Baretti, 
flinging up her arms in despair ; " and after all my 
care to keep those two apart." 

" Garth — John Garth here r" said Hetty, and once 
more the old fear of him which had beset her on 
Barstoft Pier, and taken her at full speed away from 
him, set her heart beating and her temples throb- 
bing. 

" I never said it was no one of the name of 
Garth," said Mrs. Green : " it's the son — from furrin 
parts. He told me so." 

" He has found his way back, then," said Mrs. 
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Baretti, calmly ; " well, if he's took his time about 
it, I'm still glad he's come. Ask him in." 

" No," cried Hetty, quickly, " your husband would 
wake, and the shock might be the death of him. I 
will stay and break the news to him." 

" Yes, that's kind — that's right," said Mrs. Baretti. 

" I will see Antonio now." 

Hetty went from the room to the narrow passage, 
where Antonio Baretti was waiting. At the sight 
of Hetty he gave a cry of surprise, seized her hands 
in his and wrung them vqry heartily. 

".Miss Deerham!" he exclaimed; "ah, that is 
like your kindness to take care of him, despite 
all the harm that he has done. How can I ever 
thank you or repay you for this ?" 

" Hush I he is very weak," Hetty replied, " and 
we are afraid that the shock may kill him, if 
we are precipitate. What has kept you away so 
long ?" 

" I have been absent from France — in Italy, where 
your messages have just reached me. My father — 
where is he ?' 
Asleep." 

" Shall I wake him if I enter ?' 

" He is sleeping soundly now," said Hetty, hesi- 
tatingly, " but we have thought " 

" I will look at him for an instant," said Antonio, 
impatiently. 

He passed into the room, followed by Hetty, 
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and his stepmother glanced at him half-curi- 
ously. 

" Who is this ?" he said in a low voice to Hetty. 

" Your father's wife, who has been nursing him 
throughout his illness." 

" I am glad to hear that," said Antonio, taking 
her hand in his, " and I thank you. It is at these 
times that one thinks only of forgiveness — and after 
all he is your husband, and my father." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Baretti, timidly, " as you 
say, sir." 

She was impressed by the pale, handsome face of 
her stepson, and grateful for his friendly manner 
towards her ; and the few reproaches which would 
have escaped her before she had heard a word of 
explanation from Antonio were arrested by his 
words of greeting. Antonio Baretti, with his hands 
clasped together, stood at a short distance from 
his father, looking down at him, and ready at the 
slightest movement to step beyond his range of 
vision. 

" Yes," he said, slowly, " he is close on death, and 
there is no more harm in this poor erring father 
here." 

The low tone in which Antonio spoke did not 
seem capable of awakening the man who slept so 
soundly, but there was something in the voice which 
roused him, and the eyes opened at once, and glared 
wildly at Hetty. Antonio stepped back into 
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the shadow of the room, where his father could 
not see him without rising from his chair; and it 
was only Hetty Deerham's face at which Paulo 
gazed in the first moments of his waking. 

" I thought that I heard my boy Tony speaking," 
said Paulo, in a low tone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PAULO'S SECBET. 

There was a silence of some minutes, during which 
the senior Baretti regarded Miss Deerham with that 
horrible glare which it was difficult to confront. 
The wife sank into her place on the low stool before 
the fire again, and took her head between her hands, 
leaving the task of breaking the news of the son's 
arrival to one more fitting than herself, — and in the 
background waited Antonio, anxious and watchfuL 
Mrs. Green had withdrawn, and the rain and wind 
were heard with terrible distinctness in the pause 
which followed the sick man's waking. 

Paulo was the first to speak. 

" What a wild night for summer !" he said ; " is 
that thunder, too ?" 

"Yes," replied Hetty, u there is thunder in the 
distance." 

"A storm is coming up," he said ; " it's generally- 
still before thunderstorms in England. At Alsako 
I have known all the elements going it at once. 
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But it's a rough night outside. I wish I could brave 
it — I could brave anything once — fire, fury, and all 
the " 

He stopped to consider what else he had braved in 
his awful career, forgot his subject, and wandered 
back to the first impression with which he had 
awakened. 

" I thought that I heard Tony's voice when I 
woke up," he said ; " just as if that was likely now !" 

" Your son may come soon," Hetty said ; " there is 
plenty of time for him to reach you." 

" Now, I am getting better, you mean — well, per- 
haps there is," replied Paulo ; €€ though, if my cursed 
illness would not bring him, nothing else will. Why 
are you staying here so late to-night, Miss Deer- 
ham?' 

* Hark what a storm it is," said Hetty. 

"Ah, yes — and women soon fall ill — especially 
the best of them, somehow," said Paulo, reflectively ; 
"and — what's that woman muddling about at the 
fire? Can't she see that I am awake, and want 
help, and something to drink ? Some stimulant," he 
added, by way of a gentle hint to find the brandy for 
him. 

Mrs. Baretti rose, and proceeded to administer the 
stimulant required in those homoeopathic doses which 
her lord and husband particularly objected to. The 
process took time, for Paulo was thirsty, and hard 
to satisfy. 
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" When that doctor said I might have brandy and 
water " 

"A little weak brandy and water occasionally," 
said Mrs. Baretti, correcting his statement very 
gently. 

" Weak brandy and water, then ; he never in- 
tended that I should be served with it in this 
ridiculous manner, I am sure," he continued ; " it 
did not hurt me this afternoon." 

" It did you no good — it got into your head, and 
it might have choked you." 

" Much you know about that," was the rejoinder ; 

" much you you were talking about Tony, Miss 

Deerham," he said, suddenly, " and thinking it possible 
that he might come after all. Have you heard 
any news whilst I have been asleep ?' 

"Would you be prepared for news if I had?" 
Hetty rejoined. 

"Ye — yes — wait a bit. I think I should," he 
said, betraying considerable excitement-; " but don't 
tell me all at once. I'm to be kept calm — it's my 
last chance, they say — my very last chance." 

He clasped his thin hands together to stay their 
trembling, but without avail, and sat shaking in his 
chair waiting for further explanations. 

" Would you be grateful for your son's return, say 
to-morrow ?" asked Hetty with some interest ; " truly 
grateful to Him who would send him at the last to 
make your last hours less desolate ?" 
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Paulo relapsed with surprising suddenness into a 
sullen mood. 

" I'm not talking about my last hours," he said ; 
« it isn't kind of you to bring them before me, as if 
they were just at hand — which they are not yet. 
Where's Tony ?' 

" He reached Barstoft this evening/' 

" Thank God !" cried Paulo, beginning to laugh 
and cry -together ; " that's as it should be, and as 
I expected, I wanted to see him — I felt that I must 
see him — and he's coming soon to say he doesn't bear 
me any grudge, like the good fellow that he is. Ah, 
what a man I would have made of that son of mine 
if he had been left to me, and if his mother had not 
done so much to spoil him ! He was very shrewd 
and clever ; — he knew the world, too, and where 
his advantages lay in it, until that stupid serious 
turn came to him, and made a milksop of him. 
Until " 

" Don't say any more," said Hetty, earnestly ; " do 
not regret that he is a better man than you had 
ever hoped to find him, but be grateful for the 
change." 

" When is he coming ?" asked Paulo, without 
heeding the exhortation ; " is he going to stay away 
till the morning ?" 

" He will be here presently." 

" That's well— that's well." 

He repeated this several times to himself, and 
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Antonio advanced softly towards him from the 
background. He stopped as his father spoke 
again. 

" Is he poor ?" 

" I do not know," replied Hetty. 

" I have always fancied that he would come back 
poor," said Paulo Baretti ; "for as for a man getting 
a living — a whole living — out of music, that is not 
likely. He might be laughed at, and hissed next 
time — when I wasn't there to get the encores for 
him. But what a time he is away! Surely the 
rain wouldn't keep him from this wretched den ?" 

" He will be here directly." 

"Ha! — he is in the house," cried Paulo. "I'm 
sure of it. Hi ! Tony — come to me — I'm waiting for 

you." 

He shouted with all the power left to him, and 
Antonio stepped quickly to the front of his father's 
chair to stay the impulse to rise from it. Paulo 
Baretti gave a sharp cry of joy at seeing him, and 
fainted away. They who were in the room thought 
at first that he had died ; but he came round long 
afterwards, a more ghastly wretch than ever. 

When he opened his eyes he found Antonio sitting 
by his side, with his hand upon his wrist. There was 
no one else in the room. 

" It is you, then, Tony ?" he murmured. 

" Yes, it is I." 

" What has been the matter with me ?" 
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" You feinted away." 

" How long ago was that ?" asked Paulo, 

" Half an hour, or three quarters." 

" And all this time nothing has been done for me," 
grumbled Paula " Why, I might have died !" 

"Everything has been done. The doctor has 
been here, and will call again before the night is 
ended." 

" And the women — where are they ?" was Paulo's 
next inquiry. 

" Your wife is in the next room — Miss Deerham 
has gone home," replied Antonio. 

" I am glad of that," said the father. " That Miss 
Deerham is a meddler. She's too sharp with me — 
too fond of preaching — an awfully good woman, 
whom I am glad you never married. I — I don't 
think marriage, Tony, a good speculation, take it 
altogether. Whew! — that's lightning!" 

" Yes, the storm has come at last." 

" I am glad Miss Deerham has gone," Baretti said 
again. " She's too sensible — she knows that I have 
a lot to tell you, Tony. You — you will not leave me 
again — you will stay with me for good ?" 

" Yes — for good, I hope." 

"You told me when I was in prison that you 
would come to me at any moment, when I was re- 
pentant for the past — and I am. When I was a 
better man — and I am so much of a better fellow, 
that I hardly know myself. Ha! ha! — there's no 
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going away from me again," he cried ; " and you "have 
come, though it has taken you a devil of a time." 

" I was not in France when the news arrived of 
your hopeless state." 

" It was hopeless — it isn't now," said Paulo, confi- 
dently. 

" I will try and believe it, if you wish. But 
• life at the best is uncertain, and — you are pre- 
pared ?" 

" Prepared to die, do you mean ?" said Paulo, shud- 
dering. " No, I'm not. I never was — I'm going to 
get strong." 

Antonio was regarding him sadly, and a reply was 
on his lips, when Paulo checked him with his old 
acerbity. 

" Am I going to die to-night, do you think ?" 

" I hope not." 

" Very well, then, keep your preaching, Tony, till 
to-morrow morning," he said. " I have had enough 
of it lately, and it does not agree with me. I wasn't 
anxious about your coming so that you might read 
a homily to Wolf Barrett," he added, with a little 
husky laugh, " but that I might be of help to you, 
and you to me. I have something to say." 

He dropped his voice to a whisper, and pointed to 
the door. 

" See that no one is listening. Lock it, Tony." 

Antonio Baretti locked the door at his father's 
request, and returned to his side. He was perplexed 
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by the demeanour of his father, but he felt that it 
was better not to cross him. 

" You are poor, Tony — far from rich," said Paulo ; 
" is not that right ?" 

"Yes, I am poor at present. But I think that 
there is a successful future before me, with patience 
and hard work," was the reply. 

" Patience you never had, and hard work you never 
liked." 

" I have the first, and am not afraid of the last," 
replied Antonio, confidently. 

" Oh, you have learnt your lesson well," said Paulo, 
satirically. 

* Yes, for my teachers were in earnest." 

" What teachers ?" 

" Adversity and John Garth." 

" To the foul fiend with John Garth !" cried Paulo 
Baretti, with his old vehemence, " the man wno taught 
you to despise your father, and took you from me, 
and did all that was in his power to make you hate 
me. I curse John Garth ! — I " 

He fought hard with his breath, and Antonio 
placed his hand upon his arm. 

" Need we talk of John Garth now ?" he said. 

" I shall talk of him if I like," was the reply, but 
more subdued and wavering. 

" Talk of him as the man who saved my life, then 
— who sacrificed much for me, and thought not of 
himself in any way when I lay ill in Paris." 
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" Where is he now — with you ?" asked Paulo, sus- 
piciously. 

" He is abroad with his daughter." 

Paulo chuckled softly to himself at this reply. He 
knew better, but he did not care to enlighten his son 
as to the visit of Colonel Garth to Wolston. He sat 
with his shoulders above his ears, considering the 
position, until Antonio said — 

" You wished to know if I were poor. At present 
I do not obtain large prices for my works." 

" You'll fail, and there'll be an end of any price at 
all," remarked his father ; " and then you'll lose that 
patience of yours, and go wrong again. I know it — I 
have given way scores of times — and you may be as 
bad as I before you die." 

" I trust not," said his son. 

" Not that I have been very bad — or that people 
have not made the worst of my little failings," said 
Paulo, quickly ; " as people always do who have time 
to take away other people's characters. Do you mind 
mixing me some brandy and water, Tony ? I have 
not had a drop all day, and the doctor will scold me 
for neglecting it. I have been talking too much, I 
think." 

He felt his heart, with which he was far from 
satisfied, and then tore with both hands at the breast- 
lining of his coat. Antonio did not mix him his 
brandy and water, remembering the dialogue between 
his father and stepmother before the latter had 
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withdrawn. Paulo did not press the question; his 
bushy eyebrows lowered over his restless eyes until 
he resumed the subject which had been upon his 
mind. 

" I want you, Tony, to be rich — to take care of 
me as I get old ; for I don't suppose that I shall 
ever be very strong again — to promise to be with 
me till my dying day," he said, with a new 
eagerness. 

" I promise that," was his son's sorrowful response. 

"Good. Shake hands upon it — in all faith and 
honour. I think I can believe you." 

He stretched his hands toward his son with eager- 
ness. They were clasped together when Antonio 
took them within his own; but they parted as he 
touched them, and left within the grasp of the younger 
man a mass of crumpled paper. 

" What is this ?" asked Antonio, as a vivid flash of 
lightning illumined the room and them. 

"It's — it's something which I want you to take 
care of, and which no one knows of — for they think 
me poor — something which I have been saving up 
for you, lest anything should happen to me, and " 

The crash of thunder which seemed hurled upon 
the town, so full of terrible power was it, and so 
close at hand, arrested further speech of Paulo. 
When the thunder was rolling at a greater distance, 
the father said — 

"Yes — it*s a storm to-night that not every one 
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would care to face — I am glad that you are out of it, 
Tony — very glad." 

" And this money ?" 

a Bonds — Turkish," said Paulo, in a whisper. "Not 
so many as there might have been, but ten thousand 
pounds worth altogether, which any one will buy of 
you to-morrow." 

" Your own property ?" asked Antonio. 

"Yes — put it away — don't tell a soul, or you 
may be robbed — keep it, Tony, keep it," said Paulo, 
feverishly. 

Antonio leaned forwards, and looked anxiously into 
his father's face. 

" Do you know what to-day is ?" 

" No," said Paulo, vacantly. 

u She did — going away, Miss Deerham reminded 
me of it." 

" Keminded you of what ?" 

" Of a night like this, when John Garth came back 
to Wolston, and you, with God's lightning playing 
round you, opened the bridge across the Broad." 

" Don't say any more — what's all this to you or 
me now, Tony ?* pleaded the father, shivering in his 
chair. 

" It was Gregory Deerham who found death closer 
upon him than he had dreamed of," said Antonio ; 
" and these were John Garth's papers which he was 
taking to him, two years ago this' very night." 

" Is it though — this very night ?" murmured Paulo, 
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" That's awfully strange! I did not think it was to-' 
night She did not say so." 

" She was merciful, and spared you." 

" And yon don't" 

"Ah! yon will not spare yourself. Now, father, 
listen to me, before the night and this night's storm 
dies away." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LONG HATE. 

Paulo Baretti did not admire his son's manner, 
and, as Antonio drew his chair closer to his father, 
and leaned towards him earnestly, so the man sick 
unto death shrunk back with his thin hands wrung 
together painfully. 

" Two years ago, father," said Antonio, " an evil 
thought, an evil act of yours, brought about the death 
of Gregory Deerham. Two years ago to-night you 
robbed him as he lay helpless in the lock under Wol- 
ston Bridge. Two years of opportunities before you 
to repent and amend your awful life, and yet no 
fragment of regret or pity for all past misdeeds !" 

" I have been very sorry, Tony," Paulo replied, in 
his old feeble whine, as he blinked his red eyelids at 
his son ; " no one can tell how sorry I was that T had 
done Gregory Deerham harm — no one has ever 
given me credit for being sorry for that." 

" You robbed him — here is part of the property 
which you stole from him." 
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" I did not know what to do with it," said Paulo ; 
" to give it up was to give myself up, and there was 
nobody who seemed to miss it, or make any stir 
concerning it. I began to think that it did not 
belong to anybody, and that I was as much entitled 
to it as anybody else !" 

" It belonged to John Garth," said Antonio ; 
" and Deerham was taking it to him on the night 
you opened the bridge." 

The thunder rolled heavily, and shook the house 
in which they sat; the lightning quivered behind 
the white curtains at the window, and the rain 
hissed and rushed like a torrent down the narrow 
Score without. Paulo listened to the storm : it was 
some minutes afterwards before he replied. 

" I don't believe that it was John Garth's property 
— how could it be John Garth's ?" he said ; " Garth 
was poor — his property was confiscated in Alsako, 
and he was not worth a sixpence." 

"It was John Garth's father's property — it was 
John Garth's by heritage, and poor Deerham was on 
his way to return it to a man whom he had wronged. 
Oh, that miserable night !" groaned Antonio. 

" You may depend upon it, Tony " Paulo com- 
menced, then he became suddenly silent; and his 
son, after waiting patiently, said — 

" Well ?" 

" Don't hurry me ; Tm not strong. Since you have 
come back I'm worse. Something catches me here," 
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he said, seizing himself by the throat, " when I try 
to speak now. What is that for? — what can that 
be ?" he asked, querulously. 

"You are very ill — you cannot hope to be free 
from pain." 

" It isn't pain." 

" Try and think what you were about to say to 
me," said Antonio. 

" I was going to say, that you may depend upon 
it," Paulo continued, " that those Bonds did not 
belong to John Garth, and that I had almost a 
right to them." 

" Oh, don't think that," Antonio implored. 

"There was something very odd about them 
altogether," he said ; " for no one thought of claim- 
ing them. Keep them, Tony, for me, and for yourself 
after I am gone— a fair prize, boy, — I tell you, a fair 
prize." 

" And this is the end of your life — the result of 
your repentance ?* said Antonio, sorrowfully. 

" I'm sorry for everything — what can I say more 
than that ?" cried his father. 

" You are not sorry," replied Antonio ; " you are 
hard and cruel, and blind to what is right." 

" Upon my soul, I'm not." 

" I say yes," said Antonio, sternly ; " and you will 
not — oh, you will not think," he cried, softening 
suddenly again, " of the judgment that is close upon 
you ! How is this ?" 
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" What do you mean by close upon me ?" 
" To-night, perhaps — to-morrow, probably — two 
days hence at the utmost — and yet not one thought 
of heaven." 

"You — you have no right to try and frighten 
me," said Paulo ; " I have been much worse than this 
— I thought that I was going to die myself some days 
ago — but I'm better, and you ought to know it. 
Put away the papers, or give them back to me — 
which you like, but don't torture your own father." 
" These Bonds must be given to John Garth." 
" No, no, no. I will not have that !" shrieked 
Paulo; "give him money — enrich him — save up 
and starve myself for him ? — no; no, it shan't 
be !" 

" It is his right." 

" He is thousands of miles away — dead perhaps." 
" Miss Deerham may know where to find him." 
" She shall not find him," cried Baretti ; " she can't ! 
Give me back my Bonds. Oh, to think, after all, 
that I cannot even trust you !" 

" Trust me to restore these to John Garth," 
Antonio said, still more earnestly ; " to take to him 
this last message from you : ' In atonement, in 
sorrow, and in hope of forgiveness from a man whom 
I have deeply wronged, I, Paulo Baretti, restore 
the money that is left.' There, say that, in all 
penitence, for my sake and your own." 

The exhortation was of no avail Baretti regarded 
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his son half defiantly, half curiously, his fingers 
twitching nervously at the buttons of his coat. 

" Give me them back," he muttered again. 

" No — I cannot do that." 

" John Garth shall not have the Bonds. I swear 
that he shall never touch them !" cried Paulo, 
furiously ; " weak as I am, I would rather try to kill 
him again — ah! I would a thousand times rather 
see him dead !" 

" No — I cannot believe it," said Antonio ; " this is 
the raving natural to your disease. You cannot have 
these thoughts now — it is not possible at the last." 

Antonio set himself an arduous task without 
avail. His father's stubbornness had startled him, 
and the fierce denunciations of a man with scarcely 
strength enough to raise himself in his chair were 
horrible to listen to. He begged Paulo to think 
more charitably of John Garth — to regard him as 
a man who had been kind to his son, to set aside 
that strange jealousy which resented the kindness 
as intrenching on a province which should have 
been the father's — to think of himself, his dying 
hour, and heaven. Antonio was in earnest and 
deeply moved, but all was beyond his power. 
Now and then he appeared to touch upon a chord 
that thrilled to a something like contrition for 
past sins, but it was a momentary feeling, and 
Paulo would mutter that he must have the Bonds 
back, and that John Garth should never touch 
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them. He was resolved, and Antonio fancied that 
he read a resolution in the dogged face to cast 
them into the fire before which he sat, should 
his son place them in his hands. For John Garth's 
sake, Antonio would not affect to humour him by 
compliance. Finally, he relapsed into silence from 
which it was impossible to arouse him, and with 
his eyes closed, Antonio thought that he was 
asleep, and gave up all unavailing efforts to impress 
him. 

The thunder rolled heavily, the lightning flashed 
still vividly, and the rush of the rain went on from 
town to common in the same wild way, when Antonio 
left his father and sought his stepmother in order 
to confer with her. As he left the room, Paulo 
Baretti rose slowly from his chair, and made a 
hasty plunge at the brandy left upon the mantel- 
piece ; he was weak, but the brandy which they be- 
grudged him would give him strength, he knew — 
strength to balk this foolish boy in his wish to make 
Garth rich. 

Paulo drank his brandy, and then stood consider- 
ing his next step. With that old and well-known 
scowl upon his face, he looked more like the 
Paulo Baretti with whom we have long borne 
company than the invalid for whose regeneration 
more than one were striving. The brandy had 
given him new strength, for he walked across the 
room, took up his hat, buttoned his coat across his 
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chest, seized a formidable-looking stick which had 
been his support of late days, stole into the pas- 
sage, and from the passage to the Score, shutting 
himself out noiselessly, and with cat-like stealthi- 
ness, in the storm that was abroad that night. 

One thought was besetting him, and one strange 
desire had framed to itself a desperate scheme 
which was never to be read save by his own evil 
heart. The long hate of John Garth had taken 
him into the streets, regardless of his weakness or 
of the storm, through which he went with head 
bent forwards, and one hand clutching at the wall. 
It was even a swift step for one who had been 
very weak, and he was standing at the top of the 
Salt Score before they had missed him from the 
house. An empty fly was passing towards the town, 
and Baretti called to the driver, who was cowering 
on the box beneath his waterproofs. The fly drew 
up, and Paulo walked into the roadway, to argue 
with him, and to scare him a little with his up- 
turned faca 

"I want to reach Wolston-on-the-Broad," cried 
Paulo ; " will you take me ?" 

" It's an awful night, master," said the man, " and 
I don't care about the job." 

" Name your price," said Paulo, nervously ; " it's 
not-a question-of the money." 

"Well, I'll do it for a sovereign then," replied 
the man very readily at this offer. 
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"That will do," Paulo muttered; "help me in. 
I'm not fit to walk all that way to-night." 

" No ; I don't think you are, sir. You've been 
ill, I should say, sir," said the driver. 

" 111 ! I have been damned ill !" answered Paulo. 

When Baretti had been assisted into the fly, and 
the fly had turned back towards the upper part of 
the town, the sudden wish that he had not ventured 
on the journey beset him, till he thought once more 
of John Garth taking all his money. When he 
was in the country lanes, jolting along the dark 
roads which were lit up by the lightning, he fell 
into a heavy stupor, and it was not till he was at 
Wolston-on-the-Broad that he came back to himself. 
Even then for an instant he thought he was in 
Paris. When the driver had lowered the car- 
riage steps, and was standing at the open door to 
assist him to alight, Paulo drew back, and said in 
a faint voice — 
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" Where's this ? Not the Faubourg St. Honore ?' 

" This is Wolston, sir." 

" Oh !— I think I'll go back to Barstoft, then." 

" I'm not going back to-night, sir," said the 
flyman ; " I shall put up here now." 

"Very well. Go where you like," muttered 
Paulo ; " here's your money. Where am I, did you 
say?" 

" At Wolston. I have stopped at the inn — is that 
right ?" said the man. 
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" It will do." 

Paulo Baretti walked away from the inn, with 
the flyman looking after his fare, and puzzled by 
him and his errand. 

"If you're going across the bridge, be careful, 
sir," he cried. 

Paulo heard him, but plodded on in the storm, 
muttering — 

"Be careful of the bridge — ah, ha! — that's ne- 
cessary !" 

He walked slowly and painfully to the bridge, 
where he clung to the iron rail which went across it, 
and swayed himself to and fro. How the lightning 
played about him, as it had done on that night 
two years ago when he had schemed against John 
Garth's life! Two years ago — two long years, and 
to be standing on Wolston Bridge with the same 
desperate thoughts, as if murder was his trade, 
and he was only at his ease plotting against men 
better than himself! Two years ago since Gregory 
Deerham fell into the lock, and he no better man ! 
He could remember the pitchy darkness, and the 
pattering rain, and the sudden starting of the land- 
scape into life — the peaceful village, and the fields 
beyond, and the steely waters of the Broad — as the 
blue lightning quivered from the clouds. Then he 
remembered suddenly that he was alone at Wolston, 
a long way from Antonio, whom he should never 
see again, and yet to whom he called in a faint 
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voice, as if the illusion had come to him that his 
son might be on board the yacht " Minnie," moored 
before Wolston House. 

"Tony," he cried, "help me, boy, will you? 
Come back — I don't mean any harm now — it's all 
over — give John Garth the " 

Then he sunk down on Wolston Bridge, and died 
there in the storm. They who found him half-an- 
hour afterwards wondered that he had not fallen into 
the lock, as poor Mr. Deerham had done two years 
ago that very night. 
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BOOK VI. 

"the deerham girl." 
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CHAPTER I. 

MRS. BARETTI BREAKS THE SPELL. 

Time stole on at Barstoft as over the rest of the 
world, waiting for no man. Autumn had come 
again, and though it was a hot dry autumn, with a 
flush of summer in it, the visitors were packing up 
their boxes. At the railway terminus the officials 
were busy with London trains, and trains for warmer 
counties than that wherein Barstoft town was situ- 
ated ; the cards were many in the windows of the 
lodging-houses ; the extra " hands " were leaving at 
the Boyal ; the band played only on Saturdays 
upon the pier, and there was a sparse attendance on 
the sands and Esplanade at all hours of the day. 

Hetty Deerham waited in her villa for John 
Garth's arrival, and was perplexed still at his studied 
isolation. There was a mystery about it which she 
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would make no effort to clear up. It was his place 
or Minnie's, knowing where she was. She did not 
think that she was angry with John Garth for his 
want of consideration for her ; she was even disposed 
to believe that there was a valid reason for his 
silence — but in her way she was as proud as Colonel 
Garth, and if he did not care to see her or to 
think of her as a friend only a few miles distant, 
she could not go in search of him. It was his wish 
that they should stand apart, and she would not 
put herself in opposition to it, or disturb him by her 
presence. There was satisfaction in knowing that 
he was not very far from her — that he and Minnie 
had settled down in Wolston as in a place they 
loved. Shut from them by their studied reserve, she 
was still acquainted with their movements; she 
knew that John Garth was in his father's house, and 
that old Mr. Bartholomew had been bought or bribed 
off the premises. It was noteworthy that the old 
cottage had once more fallen into the possession of 
the Garths, who seemed tracing their steps towards 
the old estate from which they had emerged. This 
selection of the humble cottage wherein father and 
child had been born convinced Hetty that Colonel 
Garth was aware that the money which had been 
foisted on him in Paris was not the conscience- 
money from Alsako. He had resolved to assume 
that position to which his scanty means entitled 
him ; and though he was silent for the present, she 
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was sure that she should meet him presently with 
her money in his hands. Sooner or later that meeting 
must ensue. It was John Garth's pleasure to delay 
it, and she would not precipitate it by an hour. He 
was in no hurry to restore her fortune, which was a 
good sign, perhaps ; but alas ! he was in no hurry to 
see her, which was a bad sign, surely. 

When Antonio Baretti had buried his father she 
took counsel with him as to John Garth's silence, 
that was as embarrassing to Antonio as herself. 
Antonio had been told of the Garths' residence at 
Wolston, and when the county papers spoke of the 
death of Paulo, and mentioned the son who had 
come from Italy in search of him — when Wolston 
was full of gossip and the grim case was on every- 
body's lips — it was remarkable that the ex-president 
of Alsako was the only man who took no interest in 
the case. 

Hetty had begged Antonio very earnestly not to 
proceed in search of his friend — to wait a few days 
or weeks, being assured that it was John Garth's 
wish to remain in strict seclusion. Antonio promised 
at last that he would do nothing without consulting 
her; he was anxious to restore the Bonds, but he 
would respect John Garth's reserve so long as time 
would allow him, feeling sure with Hetty that there 
was sufficient reason for it. He was in no great 
haste to quit Barstoft, he said ; he should not return 
to Italy; he was disinclined for study, and there 
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was much to render him depressed. He took no 
thought of happiness from the consciousness that 
Minnie was near him ; all was over between them ; 
and his last hope of her had been played away in 
Paris. She was true to herself ; she had no right or 
wish to be true to one who had played a weak and 
foolish part against her. But he was restless as well 
as dispirited, and life at Barstoft was not satisfactory 
to him. 

Antonio Baretti, who was almost friendless in the 
world, turned with some degree of pleasure to Hetty 
Deerham. She was the link between him and Minnie, 
and there stood not between their confidence the old 
dead- wall of distrust. He had altered for the better, 
and Miss Deerham believed in the change in him. 
Their past relations in Paris had been too long and 
intimate not to have afforded them a truer estimate 
of each other's character. Not a day passed in 
Barstoft but he called at her villa, to hear if she had 
learned any tidings from Wolston; and the two 
friends — no more than friends, though people began 
to think that the handsome man in mourning was 
he for whom the heiress had been waiting — would 
confer on their common trouble of John Garth's 
reserve. Mrs. Baretti, strangely enough, was the 
woman who objected to their companionship, and was 
disposed to think that Antonio was neglecting her 
for Hetty's society. Under the circumstances, she 
could have scarcely anticipated much attention from 
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Antonio, who knew nothing of her antecedents and 
little of herself, but it was a grievance which she 
nursed nevertheless. She was not content with 
Antonio calling upon her once a day, with his 
placing his purse at her disposal, and offering his 
services in any way that seemed best to her ; she had 
expected more attention from Paulo's son, being one 
of the family, with a half-sister of Antonio's on her 
hands. 

Antonio did not understand her thoroughly/ He 
saw that she was an odd woman of a variable 
temper, a homely, honest and crude woman ; and 
though it was as strange to think that his father 
had married her, as that she had married his father 
when he was at his worst, still he respected the widow 
of Paulo Baretti, and regarded with sad interest the 
little child. 

Mrs. Baretti had not fretted a great deal after 
Paulo — she had done her duty and seen the last of 
him, as she had promised, but she was not seriously 
affected by his decease. She had married him for 
position, and not for love, and love for him had not 
grown afterwards, as it will do sometimes even with 
folk who make up their matches to the jingle of gold 
pieces. She was proud of having done her duty, 
but she wore her weeds with becoming dignity, and 
was relieved to think that it had pleased heaven to 
make a widow of her. If Antonio had only settled 
down in the Salt Score, put some money in the 
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business, and allowed her to be a mother to him, 
or if he had opened a public-house and constituted 
her superintendent of the bar department, she 
would have been happier in her mind than she had 
been for many a day. But Antonio had gone to the 
Royal Hotel and taken little heed of her require- 
ments, or her hints of what those requirements were. 
He had told her she could have any money that she 
wished, but it was scarcely money that she wanted — 
rather true sympathy from the representative of 
that family to which she rightfully belonged. 

Fanny Baretti took money finally ; she asked for 
a hundred pounds to set her up in a little business 
in town, and she obtained it for the asking. 

" I shall go to London — I can get my living in 
London. I should make a good manager at an 
hotel, for I'm not such a fright as I used to be," 
she said one Sunday morning three weeks after 
Paulo's burial. 

She had certainly improved in appearance at 
Barstoft, and was a widow of some degree of come- 
liness. 

"Let me know your address in London," said 
Antonio, "and rely upon my assistance whenever 
it is necessary. I should not like to lose sight 
wholly of that child." 

" Oh, I shan't ask for help again — see if I do," 
replied Mrs. Baretti, bluntly ; " we are not exactly 
of the same sort, though I was your father's lawful 
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wife. I should have made you a fair housekeeper, 
perhaps — but never mind that now." 

" I require no housekeeper, for I have no home, un- 
fortunately," said Antonio; "mine is a wandering 
profession, that takes me much abroad." 

"You'll settle down in Barstoft, perhaps?" she 
asked, inquisitively. 

" No — that is not probable," answered Antonio. 

" I think it is very probable myself." 

" Why ?" 

Antonio was in the room of the Salt Score 
wherein he had met his father; he had been to 
church, and looked in upon his return. Antonio 
repeated his question, and his stepmother gave a 
hard little laugh, and said — 

" Oh, I'm not a fool. I'm a woman who guesses 
how matters are going. I don't object — it's no 
business of mine, is it ?" 

" What is no business of yours ?" asked Antonio. 

" Your marrying Miss Deerham," was the blunt 
reply ; " it's a good match, and you're old sweethearts, 
I have heard. Your father used to talk of saving 
Minnie Garth for you, and I would have rather seen 
you take to her, perhaps — for oh, she was a brave 
young woman when her mind came round." 

"And yet you helped to hide her from her 
father?" said Antonio. 

"Yes, I did, and that's why you don't like me 
much — I can see that — and would not trust me in 
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anything very far," replied his stepmother ; " but I 
shan't defend myself — I wasn't kind to Minnie — she 
will tell you the whole story, I dare say, and then 
you'll dislike me more than ever, and serve me justly 
right." 

" You think that I am likely to marry Miss Deer- 
ham," said Antonio, sternly. " Do not spread such a 
report about her or me, for I forbid it." 

Antonio Baretti went away after issuing this inter- 
dict, and his stepmother spoke her mind freely to 
Mrs. Green, and said that Antonio was an upstart, 
and shed a few tears, and maintained that it was no 
wonder her poor dear dead and gone Paulo could 
not live with such a temper. She was going to 
London to-morrow for good, and Antonio might have 
been reasonably respectful to her, considering that 
it was her last day in Barstoft, and not have been in 
" such a state of consternation," lest she should tell 
people whom she knew that he was likely to marry 
Hester Deerham. In the afternoon of that day 
she left her baby with Mrs. Green, and walked to 
Wolston-on-the-Broad. She was not aware of any 
reason for keeping herself away from John Garth ; 
she had not given a thought as to the reason for John 
Garth's seclusion at Wolston, and there was a 
womanly wish to see Minnie Garth again before she 
left the place for good. She had no pride to keep 
her back from the Thatched House, as it kept back 
Hetty Deerham, and she knew nothing of a mystery 
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which perplexed the heiress and her stepson. Her 
sole thought was that of bidding good-bye to 
Minnie, seeing if Minnie were better or worse 
than when she had parted with her, and telling her, 
with some natural pride in the recital, that she had 
nursed Paulo through his last illness as if she had 
loved him, or he had been from the first day of his 
marriage with her the fondest and most faithful of 
husbands. She reached Wolston at four in the after- 
noon, when half the village was at church and the 
other half sleeping within doors after early dinners, 
or rowing profanely on the Broad, that bright 
September day. She was not a woman of any great 
degree of sensitiveness, but she " felt a creeping," as 
she told Mrs. Green afterwards, when she was passing 
Wolston Bridge, the scene of two tragedies with 
which her husband had been connected. She was 
not a timid woman either, but she hesitated when 
she reached the garden of the Thatched House, and 
thought for the first time that Minnie might not be 
glad to see her, or that Minnie's father might be a 
desperate man to face. She had heard so much of 
John Garth from her husband, and the Alsako 
President had been always painted in such lurid 
colours, that at the last moment she was afraid of 
encountering him. He had frightened honest Paulo 
more than once, and must therefore be a very 
desperate character. Paulo had told her that John 
Garth was all that was bad, and if Paulo did not 
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know what was bad, she was sure that nobody else 
did. 

" Well — he won't kill me, I suppose," she said at 
last ; and summoning courage she opened the gate, 
walked up the garden path towards the house, 
and knocked.. 

" Come in," said a deep voice within the house, 
and then Mrs. Baretti discovered that a latch was 
the only fastening to the door. She entered at the 
summons, and found herself in an old-fashioned, low- 
ceilinged room, with a tiled floor, and a window 
recess heaped up with flowers. There was a mail 
with a rich brown beard reading at the table, and as 
she entered he looked up from his book and fixed 
her with two great brown eyes. 

" You have probably made a mistake, madam," he 
said, not unkindly, as she closed the door behind her. 

" No — I haven't. You are John Garth." 

" Yes — that is quite right." 

" And Minnie — where is Minnie ?" said Mrs. Ba- 
retti, looking round the room ; " oh, not dead, sir !" 

"Dead, woman, no," cried John Garth, turning 
very pale ; " what made you think of that ? She is 
at church — what can you want with Minnie ? — what 
do you know of her ?" 

" I am Mrs. Baretti," was the answer. 

" You are welcome," said Colonel Garth, surveying 
her more intently. " Sit down. Minnie will not be 
long." 
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Mrs. Baretti took the chair to which Colonel 
Garth had pointed, and sat facing the man whom 
her husband had hated so steadily, and for so long 
a time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE THATCHED HOUSE. 

John Garth was interested in the wife of bis old 
enemy. He closed the book which he had been 
reading — our readers will think it remarkable read- 
ing for the Colonel, but it was the Bible that had 
been open before him — and regarded Sirs. Baretti 
with grave intentness. 

" Paulo's wife ?" he said. 

" Yes, Paulo's wife, Colonel Garth ," she replied. 

" It is an odd chance that brings us all within a 
few miles of each other — as we have been once 
before in Paris," said Garth, "and sets us with 
many new strange thoughts together." 

" Yes, it is odd." . 

" I should have liked to meet Paulo Baretti of 
Alsako once more," said Garth; "but I did not 
know he was in England. What made him come 
to Wolston on that night ? — to see me ?" 

" Yes, to see you, I think," replied Mrs. Baretti, 
slowly. 
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" To say peace between us both and at the last ?" 
said John Garth, thoughtfully. 

" Ay — it might have been that — it might not," was 
the cautious answer. 

" And then to die on Wolston Bridge — that was 
strangest of all." 

" Yes, it was." 

Mrs. Baretti did not care for the subject, and John 
Garth saw this readily, though he made more allow*- 
ance for Mrs. Baretti's feelings than there was any 
occasion for. Still he did not dismiss the objection- 
able topic immediately. 

" You have been with your husband for some 
time, I suppose ?" he asked. 

Whether a thought prejudicial to the fair intentions 
of Mrs. Baretti had crossed his mind or not, it was 
difficult to say, but the widow believed that it had. 

" Yes, during his illness," she said, eagerly ; " but 
pray think the better of me for that. I did 
my duty honestly — when I found him dying here 
in Barstoft. You know all from Minnie, and have 
a right to distrust me. For he died suddenly, and 
I was with him." 

" No — I do not distrust you," said John Garth. 

" Thank you — I am glad you don't." 

" Antonio is in Barstoft still, is he not ?" 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Baretti, in a different tone, 
" and not likely to go away." 

" Indeed." 
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" And your daughter Minnie, whom I have 
come to say good-bye to, as I leave for London 
in the morning — she is very well, then?' inquired 
Mrs. Baretti. 

"She is much better," answered John Garth; 
" much better than she has been now that she is in 
her native place again. Had you called yesterday, 
I should not have allowed you to see her." 

" Why not ?" asked Mrs. Baretti, curiously. 

" I have been trying an experiment — perfect rest, 
and perfect seclusion in the house wherein she was 
born — and I hope it has been successful. It was 
recommended me by a man in Paris who saved me 
from a fever at a higher price," he added dryly, " than 
I was ever worth." 

" Minnie has been ill again, then ?" 

" Ailing, at least — always ailing," he replied. 

" But not in mind ?" 

" Thank heaven — no." 
* "And for keeping her away from you — for not 
doing my best to find you out, as I did think once or 
twice of doing — I am forgiven, even by you ?" 

" Yes — I have not thought of the part you played 
against r me much," he replied, somewhat uncompli- 
mentarily. 

" Thank you," she said ; " you are more generous 
than I had hoped to find you. He does not forgive 
me in his heart." 

" Who does not ?" Garth inquired. 
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" Antonio/' was the reply ; " I can see that." 

" His is not an unforgiving disposition," said John 
Garth. 

" Oh, yes it is," Mrs. Baretti remarked, confidently ; 
" he^is not as he ought to be to me, considering that 
I was his father's lawful wife." 

" What would you have him do ?" 

" Show his respect, and not put me off with a 
few pounds !" exclaimed Mrs. Baretti ; " it's not his 
money, though it's handy, that I care much about." 

" You are a stranger to him." 

"But none the less connected with the family. 
But there, I shall not trouble him any longer. I'm 
going away to-morrow. And if he likes Miss Deer- 
ham's company better than his own stepmother's," she 
said, " why I don't know that I can grumble at his 
taste. I'm no scholar ; she is. I'm only a tradeswoman, 
and she's a lady — ah ! and a good lady, too." 

" I believe that," John Garth answered ; " a good 
lady, as you say, but with odd ideas of doing good 
that are wonderfully embarrassing to those whom 
she benefits." 

Was he thinking of the Alsako fraud, and of the 
money that he had spent, believing it to be his own ? 
It was probable. 

" You don't like Miss Deerham ?' was the startling 
question put here. 

John Garth was surprised, but he replied very 
coolly — 
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U I dislike many of her ways. I thought once 
that I hated her." 

" That's curious. It struck me " 

She stopped, and gave an awkward little cough. 
She was a woman who spoke out, but she repressed 
her frankness on this occasion, not liking the steady 
and severe stare which Colonel Garth bestowed upon 
her at this juncture. She was a woman of tact, too, 
for she finished her sentence in a very different way 
to that which she had intended. 

"It struck me once that everybody liked Miss 
Deerham, either for herself or her money. I'm sure 
it's for one or the other, or both, that Antonio is 
with her," she said. 

" Antonio Baretti is alwavs with her then ?" 

m 

" Yes — always." 

It was not a correct statement, but Mrs. Baretti 
was inclined to exaggerate matters. 

" Do you mean that they are engaged — that they 
are likely to be married, even T asked John Garth. 

" Yes, I do, though he does not want it talked 
about yet. But people talk in the town of them ; 
and until Antonio came Miss Deerham was a lady 
who kept everybody at a distance. He proposed for 
her once, you know ?" 

" Yes, I know." 

"And they will make a very nice couple," too," 
said Mrs. Baretti ; " there's nothing more likely than 
that should be a match." 
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" Yes, — it is very likely," said John Garth, half 
absently. 

" Paulo used to talk of the suitability of Antonio 
for your daughter. But, lor bless you> sir, I don't 
think he's fit for her," said Mrs. Baretti ; " she's too 
weak, and meek altogether." 

"You don't know anything about it," said John 
Garth, with a sudden sharpness which alarmed his 
visitor ; u Minnie is neither weak nor meek." 

" Well, you know best about that, of course," said 
Mrs. Baretti very meekly herself. 

" I wished long ago that Antonio should marry 
the Deerham girl," he said, more to himself than 
the lady who had brought him the latest news from 
Barstoft ; " they were fitted for one another, and I 
saw it would come about, too, if they were left to 
themselves. Oh, Fm not very often deceived," he 
added, with more conceit than we have witnessed 
perhaps in John Garth up to this date. 

" It's not a bad match," said Mrs. Baretti ; 
" but " 

" There, do not talk of it again !" cried John 
Garth, tetchily ; " and say nothing of this to Minnie 
I wish to tell her this myself." 

" Does she love him, then ?" asked Mrs. Baretti, 
with all a woman's natural relish for a love 
story. 

" She thinks of no one but her father," Garth 
answered ; " and I wish sometimes that she thought 
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a little less of him, for he is not worth her study. 
Here are the people coming from church, and 
Minnie will be home in a few minutes. Not a 
word of Antonio's engagement to Miss Deerham." 

" I did not say they were engaged exactly, 
but " 

"Yes, yes; I know," said Garth; "silence, 
please. Here she is." 

Minnie advanced towards the house, a fair-haired, 
bright-faced beauty, whom two years of change had 
altered for the better. If she had been ailing 
abroad, as John Garth said that she had, Wolston 

« 

and the quiet life therein had brought her round 
again. It was a graceful, pleasant figure in the 
sunshine that came up the garden path to those 
who were watching at the open window. 

" She is very pretty," said Mrs. Baretti ; " you 
should be proud of her." 

"I am very proud," replied John Garth; "and 
you — do you see any difference in her ?" 

He asked this question anxiously of one who had 
known Minnie at her worst. 

" A difference for the better, that is all." 

"Thank heaven! Thank you," he murmured, 
gratefully. 

His life was still bound up with his child's, and she 
was everything to him, it was evident. He was 
anxious concerning her also, for he opened the 
door to forestall any surprise. 
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" Minnie, dear, Mrs. Baretti has called to see 
you," he announced. 

"Indeed!" said Minnie, entering, "that is very 
kind of her." 

John Garth took up his hat and left them to- 
gether ; but Mrs. Baretti understood his meaning 
glance as he went out of the room. When he 
was in the garden, he thought that it might have 
been more politic if he had remained to check the 
widow's garrulity ; but the^room had grown very hot 
to him, and he had desired to leave the women to 
themselves. He wanted fresh air, and time to think, 
and to arrange a plan of his own for informing 
Minnie of Antonio's probable engagement. Sceptical 
in many things, as he had been through life, he was 
ready to believe in a strange woman's view of 
the position. It was what he had thought would 
come about. What he had hoped, and what he 
had feared ! 

Yes, feared during the last few weeks or months ; 
for in his travels with his daughter there had 
come a wondrous change to him. She had been 
very happy with him abroad; once in his varied 
life he had realized perfect peace, and been under- 
stood by her whose good opinion he had been 
anxious to secure. There had been no reproaches 
or suspicions, and they had gone on from city to 
city, from country to country, with implicit faith 
in each other. And yet he had not been wholly 
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happy; she had not got stronger, and there was 
on his mind an unpleasant conviction that he had 
not acted for the best. He had done his best, 
believing what was best for her and himself, but 
he was not quite sure — he had been never quite 
sure — that Antonio Baretti was not closer to her 
heart than he was. The truth came to him slowly, 
surely, and painfully, that Minnie had made a 
sacrifice; that she had set aside* her love, cast it 
completely aside, as an act of reparation for past 
suspicions of the father, and in her belief that the 
father had only one wish that could afford him 
contentment. She had guessed his hope, without 
his comprehending hers, till their life together had 
begun. Fragile and delicate at the best, Minnie 
Garth had not believed in a long life; the years 
that were left to her she had desired to devote to 
her father ; but the father saw, or thought he saw, 
that any letter from Antonio, or any news of 
Antonio's success in Paris, disturbed her, height- 
ened the colour in her cheeks and the lustre in 
her eyes. He had watched her closely; he had 
laid little plans to surprise her ; but he had never 
asked her if she were sorry that Antonio Baretti 
had passed from her life. She would not have 
owned it for the father's sake — it was probable 
that she would not have owned it to herself — and 
he had become very careful of her. 

They were in the East when chance brought 
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them into contact with the French physician whom 
Hester Deerham had summoned to the bedside of 
John Garth. The great man was on his travels, 
but he recollected his patient, and John Garth 
and he became friends in a journey of some 
two hundred miles together. Colonel Garth had 
spoken of Minnie, and after a quiet study of her, 
of which Minnie was for ever ignorant, the physician 
had said — 

" Take your daughter home to her native place, 
and her native air, Colonel, if you wish to save 
her." 

" Will that save her ?" Garth had asked. 

u Yes ; I think so — if she's not hopelessly in love." 

Physicians do not talk of love very often, or 
allow it to be registered in the great book of 
human ailments, but this man was a French phy 
sician, who had met with strange cases during his 
career, and had prescribed strangely and against 
all rules. He was one of those few specimens 
of human kind who had had the good luck to 
achieve greatness from the sheer force of their 
eccentricities. Hence the motive for John Garth's 
return to Wolston, and his desire to occupy the 
house in which Minnie had been born. He had 
been resolved to prosecute his new experiment 
thoroughly ; and though there were reasons against 
his seclusion, and an anxiety to settle matters that 
personally concerned himself — though he had never 
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liked Wolston, and it was breaking his word to 
return to it — still he had devoted one clear month 
to his theory, allowing no one to intrude upon him, 
and not seeking to intrude upon any one, stepping 
back, as completely as it was in his power to do, 
to the old life which had been his and Minnie's 
when Minnie Garth was young. 

The experiment had been a success — a greater 
success than he had anticipated, and Minnie had 
grown so strong in her birthplace, that he had not 
thought so much of Antonio Baretti of late days 
as he had done abroad. In Wolston even he had 
once thought of writing a long letter to Antonio, 
and of throwing the lovers together once more ; but 
during the last week he had set that aside, and 
was only waiting for Antonio's departure to summon 
Hetty Deerham instead, and make the place about 
them more like the old times. Minnie would be 
glad to see Hetty — so should he, for he had much 
to say to her concerning Manuel Da Costa and 
Alsako. The Deerham girl troubled him very 
much; she had startled and perplexed him by 
her manoeuvres, and he was biding his time for 
a remonstrance upon her general behaviour. He 
would be very firm with her, but not too severe — 
he would treat her as a daughter who had deceived 
him into spending money that did not belong 
to him, and wind up finally by forgiving her for 
her unselfishness. 
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He thought this over again standing upon Wolston 
Bridge, and looking towards the great white house 
from which the Deerhams and his Minnie had de- 
parted. He thought all had happened for the best 
now that Minnie was better than he had ever known 
her, and people talked in Barstoft of Antonio and 
Hetty as likely to be married presently; but he 
could not account for a feeling of vexation or of 
disappointment which had come across him for an 
instant when Mrs. Baretti had related to him all 
the news in the parlour of the Thatched House. 

He turned his face homewards, to meet Mrs. Baretti 
on her way to Barstoft. 

" I'm going, Colonel Garth — I've seen her, and 
she is happy and strong, I'm glad to say," said Mrs. 
Baretti ; u ah, I always liked Minnie Garth." 

" You — you have not spoken of Antonio to her?" 
said Garth ; " of her and Miss Deerham, I mean ?" 

" Well, only a little," she answered, hesitatingly. 

" Only a little ! — you foolish woman," cried Garth, 
angrily, " when I forbade you to speak." 

Mrs. Baretti thought that it was no matter for 
wonderment that her defunct husband had not agreed 
with John Garth, but she was scarcely offended. 

" It came out by degrees, and Minnie did not 
mind. She was very glad to hear it," she said. 

" I hope she was." 

John Garth walked home very fast — much too 
fast for Minnie, whom he found leaning over the table 
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with her arms spread out and her face buried in 
them, so that he could only see the golden hair 
rippling above them. 

,- She had not heard his entrance ; she was not even 
conscious of his presence, until he laid his hand — 
which shook a little — upon her fair young head. 

" Minnie dear," he said, " it is true then. Ah — I 
was afraid of this !" 
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CHAPTEE III. 

STILL DOUBTFUL. 

As John Garth's hand rested lightly on the daughter's 
head, and the deep and well-known voice warned 
the maiden of an anxious intruder on her sorrow, 
Minnie sat back in her chair, and tried hard to 
become her usual self. 

" I must have been asleep," she said, with a feeble 
little effort at a smile ; " I did not hear you come 
into the house." 

"No, you were not asleep, Minnie," replied the 
father. 

" I was tired and dreaming, then. The day is very 
hot and close for September, is it not ?' 

John Garth took off his hat, and then sat down 
facing his daughter, who read something in his face 
that set her heart fluttering a little. 

" I do not think it is worth while, Minnie, that you 
or I should deceive each other any longer," he com- 
menced in a very kind and earnest tone; "you 
keeping one little secret to yourself, and I affecting 
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to disregard it, lest any consciousness of knowing 
it should trouble you and me. You have not for- 
gotten Antonio Baretti ?" 

" Forgotten him!" said Minnie, with a sudden 
and bright smile, which was assuring to her father ; 
" why, no — I would not wish to forget him." 
* "And you love him still — as in the old days 
before you lost all trust in him ?" said Garth ; " is 
not that true, Minnie ?" 

"I hope not," she replied, looking down and 
blushing. 

John Garth was less assured at this ; and, though 
he felt his heart sink strangely — for her sake now, 
heaven help her, and not for his own — he continued 
in the same calm manner. 

" Not as in the old days, perhaps, for then the 
father was not in the way, and there was only this 
. man to put faith in, and to make the hero of a girl's 
romance from, but still a some one, Minnie, whom 
you did not regard as wholly apart from your present 
life and wishes. Do you understand me ?" 

" Yes— I think I do." 

"You are sorry that he is probably engaged to 
Hester Deerham ? It is like bad news to hear of 
them together ?" 

Minnie did not flinch from her father's gaze ; 
on the contrary, she looked up very quickly, and 
answered very quickly, too, 

"No, it is like good news — good news of their 
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future happiness together," she cried ; " I wished it 
long ago, with you. I wished it in Paris on the 
day I parted with him — I would have begged him 
then to think of her, if he would have only let 
me speak. I have always wished it since my 
illness." 

"You believe that Miss Deerham would make 
him a good wife, Minnie ?" asked Garth. 

" I am sure of that." 

" And that she loves him ?" 

" Yes, I think she loves him." 

" I did not believe it in Paris," said John Garth, 
thoughtfully ; " but woman is an enigma to herself as 
well as to her observers, and all is inconsistency about 
her. When it struck me what a fair couple they 
would make, those two, I told Hetty Deerham frankly 
of my idea, and was snubbed for my pains. ' He is 
the last man whom I could ever marry ; I would pre- 
fer to die,' she said." 

" Did she say that ?" asked Minnie ; " that is 
strange !" 

"No; it was simply the extravagance of the 
moment — Hetty was always extravagant — born of 
an impulse to set me in my place. I perfectly 
understand it now," replied her father; "no 
woman cares to have pointed out to her a suit- 
able person to marry; she has always too much 
faith in her own judgment to respect such advice 
as that." 
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V 

"But Hetty liked Antonio once. I am almost 
certain that she loved him three years ago when he 
came first to Wolston," said Minnie. 

" You wished to see this match, Minnie," said the 
father, reverting to the old assertion ; " seeing in it 
the end of all unhappiness and misconception for 
them — and for us. And yet you were crying when 
I came into the house?" 

"Not at that," replied Minnie; "but at past 
associations which it had brought about." 

"Associations of a time when you were happier, or 
had more friends about you ?" said Garth, in a deeper 
voice, but without any trace of that old jealousy 
which had made him feared two years ago. 

" You must not think that. Am I not very happy 
with you?" said Minnie. "If I look back, father, 
I see nothing to mourn for." 

John Garth's hand wandered to his big mous- 
tache, which he twirled in his old embarrassed 
manner. Minnie's explanation — if it could be called 
one — was frank and clear, and yet not satisfactory to 
him. There was a something which stood between 
them yet, or rather which stood before him as a pain- 
ful and inexplicable fact, assuring him that all had not 
happened for the best, if the best were Minnie's 
peace. Looking back as Minnie Garth had done, he 
could not see how he could have acted more justly or 
generously to her and Antonio ; he had left them 
free to decide, and if he had shown his own wishes 
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and anxiety too clearly, that was the fault of his 
character, and not to be disguised, Minnie spoke 
of their pleasant days together, and was ever a 
trustful, loving daughter ; but if she had given up 
Antonio for his sake, he was very sorry. It had 
been her wish that Antonio Baretti should marry 
Hester Deerham — and yet he could but wonder 
why she had wished this, and what were the end 
and purpose to be gained. 

In their years of travel together there had been 
a studious avoidance of this subject, but the ice was 
broken now *that Minnie was stronger, and in her 
native place. Let him know all the truth — he had 
been never satisfied with half of it. 

" I will tell you, Minnie, now," he said, " why we 
came to Wolston, and all that I had in my thoughts 
in coming' hither. I have had my little secret, too, 
girl." 

Minnie glanced shyly towards him again, but 
listened attentively to every earnest word. 

"When we were abroad," John Garth began, 
" the thought came to me by degrees that I had not 
acted well in wholly separating you from the life 
which had been yours, and in merging your exist- 
ence with mine — at the best a gloomy one. I saw 
that you were anxious to make my life brighter 
than it had ever been without you, and heaven 
knows that you succeeded, and that I was very 
grateful." 
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« Then " said Minnie, but he checked her 

with a quick gesture of his hand. 

" But still the conviction deepened with me that 
I had not acted well — that I had been selfish in 
my contentment, which would have been with 
me anywhere, had I been certain that you were 
as happy as myself. The thought came to me, 
Minnie," he said, "that you had devoted yourself 
to my life, almost in expiation, and that in follow- 
ing me you had set aside a fair hope of your own 
which one word might have realized." 

"Oh, don't think this!" cried Minnie; "it was 
my love for you that took me from him." 

" From Antonio ?" 

"Yes; from Antonio Baretti," answered the 
daughter ; " it is he of whom you are thinking — is it 
not?" 

"Yes," said the father. "I fancied that with- 
out me you would have married him, feeling 
sure that he was worthy of you at the last. I fancied 
that in giving him up you had not relinquished 
your old affection for him, and that there was no 
one nearer and dearer than this man to you." 

Minnie clasped her hands together and looked 
away from her father's gaze. She did not seek to 
interrupt him now. 

" You did not get strong," Garth continued, " and 
so the fancy grew upon me. They told me abroad 
that it was absence from your native air which was 
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affecting you, and with that hope I brought you to 
this place, where I began to think that after all I 
had been mistaken, until the whole truth came very 
close to-day." 

" No ; not the whole truth," murmured Minnie. 

" If it had approached me sooner — if my jealousy 
had not kept it back," said Garth, sorrowfully, 
" what a different life yours might have been !" 

" Impossible," said Minnie, very firmly. 

" If I had not quitted Paris — if my selfish fears 
had not seen that the old affection was coming back 
to him — perhaps to you — and that my only policy 
was to escape from it." 

u My dear father," said Minnie, cheerfully ; " you 
have seen too much, and it is you, not I, who have 
been brooding upon this. And you have not seen 
all the truth, after all — only part of it, and which I 
would have concealed for all our sakes." 

When he glanced at her again, she had risen, and 
was standing with her"hands upon his broad shoulders, 
looking down at his rugged face. 

"I have not been dying of love for Antonio 
Baretti," said Minnie, smiling at him; "only re- 
garding him as a man whom I had loved very much 
once — long, long ago, you know, when I was very 
young ! When I found out that I had done him 
an injustice, and -that he had really loved me even 
in dear Wolston, I was sorry — but the old love did 
not come back to me" 
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" But a new love, Minnie — I am almost sure of 
it?" 

"A new love that thought of his happiness a 
little, and believed that he would find it with 
Hetty Deerham presently — that saw this day's result 
for him and her," answered Minnie; "a love that 
could part with him without great grief, knowing 
what was best for him." 

" What is best lies ever deeply hidden from us, 
Minnie," said her father ; " we cannot guess it, — it 
looks like what is worst sometimes." 

" It was best to keep with you — to be sure of your 
care and gentleness until " 

"Go on, dear," said Garth, as she paused 
suddenly. 

" Until I died," said Minnie, in a low voice, " as 
I thought I should do presently, for I was weaker 
than you thought me, and had passed through a 
tempest that had been too much for my youth* 
But," speaking very confidently, " I do not think that 
now. I have grown very strong myself, and I 
look forward — with heaven's blessing — to many 
years of life with you." 

"Yes, yes, I trust so, Minnie," John Garth 
answered, feverishly; "but if I had know this 
months ago ?" 

" It would have made no difference," * replied 

Minnie ; " you and I are together for life, if you will 

. bear with me. The old thoughts of my love have 
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not returned with my old strength — I would not 
marry him for all the world." 

"Pitying my loneliness, but not distrusting 
Antonio," said Garth ; " as if I should be lonely 

near you, and your happy life — as if but Antonio 

Baretti is engaged to Hetty Deerham." 

" We have been told so ; and if it is true there is 
much to rejoice at, rather than regret." 

"Were you not regretting it when I came into 
this room, my child?" asked John Garth, still, 
clinging to the subject. 

"No — not regretting it. Thinking of the past, 
sadly perhaps, that was all." 

"I don't believe that they are engaged," said 
Garth, suddenly, and very inconsistently ; " or that 
Mrs. Baretti knows anything about it." 

"If we could bring that engagement about," 
said Minnie, earnestly, " now that we are together 
again — now that the month is over, and we can 
summon them to Wolston, or go to Barstoft in search 
of them ?" 

" Have you the courage to face them, then ?" 

" Try me," said Minnie, laughing. 

"To wish them joy if they are engaged, and 
show this couple, brought together again, that there 
is not one atom of their happiness for the Garths 
to envy," he said, laughing himself; "why, that 
would be mastering the position at once! Minnie, 
we will go to Barstoft this evening." 
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Minnie regarded her father with surprise ; she 
was not quite certain whether he was jesting plea- 
santly at the last, or not — whether he was even 
satisfied with her explanation. 

"I should be very glad to see Hetty," said 
Minnie. 

" We will go this evening, and find out the truth 
for ourselves," said Garth ; " we have scarcely 
treated our friends well by hiding from them so 
• completely." 

"How surprised they will be to see us!" cried 
Minnie. 

" And glad, I hope. Though lovers do not admire 
even the intrusion of old friends upon their rhap- 
sodies." 

Minnie did not flinch at this, and he had looked 
at her searchingly too. She kissed him, and went 
upstairs to prepare for the expedition, and as she 
disappeared the father's face fell somewhat into 
shadow. Not wholly to the darkness of a new 
despair, but to the dim, grey, neutral ground of inde- 
cision. 

" She will not die of love for Antonio," he said to 
himself ; " but she loves him still, poor girl. I have 
been in the way all this time, and now Antonio 
is going to marry Hetty Deerham. The woman 
said so this afternoon, and no doubt it is true enough. 
Why should it not be, when it is the very thing 
we have all been striving for ? That Deerham girl 
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will make him a good wife ; but what folly to tell 
me once that she would prefer death to marriage 
with Antonio Baretti! Yes; a most extravagant 
girl in her remarks." 

He was still considering that fact very intently 
when Minnie came in dressed for the Barstoft 
journey. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ACROSS THE FIELDS. 

Father and daughter walked across the fields to 
Barstoft. It was a bright autumn evening, and the 
distance was not great by the cross-paths leading to 
the watering-place. Three-quarters of an hour's easy 
walking would take them to Barstoft in time to in- 
tercept Hetty before leaving for church that Sunday 
evening, or afford theirf an opportunity of joining 
her — her and Antonio ! — in the evening service. 

Minnie was glad that her father had resolved to 
visit Barstoft, although his sudden determination to 
do so, and even his evident anxiety to reach there, 
was foreign to that latter-day philosophy which he 
had assumed. She was glad on her own account to 
go, she thought, so that she could more quickly prove 
to her father what an easy task it was to congratulate 
Hettv on her new relations with Antonio — if it were 
true, if it were all true, as Mrs. Baretti had asserted. 
She was anxious to assure John Garth — for the belief 
that he still needed assurance was strong upon her — 
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that life with him was in every way to be preferred 
to life with Antonio ; that she had " really and truly " 
lived the lover down. If her father was anxious to 
test her courage, and to make sure that in all the 
calculations concerning her happiness he had not 
been mistaken, she felt very strong and brave to 
face the ordeal, and she believed that not one na- 
tural spasm of regret would pass across her in 
evidence, even to herself, that she could have wished 
it otherwise. 

John Garth and his daughter did not speak of the 
object of their journey again ; they chatted volubly on 
the evening's peace and beauty, the scenery around 
them, the pleasant walk it was across the country 
with the sun going down in purple and gold, and 
casting their shadows before them on the grass. 
Father and daughter had talked out the one sub- 
ject which had engrossed them at an earlier period 
and had stepped back to every-day life; John 
Garth had taken his daughter at her word, and 
now they had only to see Hetty and to wish her 

And less than half-way to their journey's end 
there came Hetty Deerham and Antonio Baretti as 
if to meet them, and end all doubt at once. John 
Garth and Minnie saw them at the same moment, 
and even paused at the same moment to look at each 
other with a surprised smile and without embarrass- 
ment. Yes, thought Garth, Minnie was very brave ; 
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for such a meeting, and at such a time, might have 
tried a weaker-hearted girl, 

" Strange that they should be coming towards us,* 
said Garth, in a low voice ; " those two together — to 
meet you and me always together now." 

" Yes, it is strange," Minnie answered. 

"They have not seen us yet," said the father; 
" we can turn back if you wish — if you would prefer 
to " 

" Why, what are we going to Barstoft for ?" asked 
Minnie. 

" Ay, that's true." 

Antonio and Hester saw them the instant after- 
wards; they had been walking side by side, both 
looking upon the ground at their feet — as lovers 
will do sometimes, thought John Garth — and it 
was Hester who was the first to recognise them and 
to direct Antonio's attention to their presence in a 
strange, excited way. Yes, she was extravagant, as 
John Garth had thought that very afternoon when 
considering her past behaviour in Paris as his 
nurse. 

" There they are !" she cried ; " they are coming to 
Barstoft to see us — they have not quite forgotten us. 
It is Minnie — it is John Garth at last !" 

Antonio expressed his astonishment and his joy at 
seeing them too, and then was more astonished to 
find Hetty running from him at her utmost speed 
towards the friends who had held aloof from her. 
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The action had its contagious effect upon Minnie 
Garth, who had been very self-possessed until a 
moment since ; her hand left her father's arm, and she 
darted forwards to meet her friend with all Hetty's 
excitement and haste. There was a little crying and 
much kissing — for these two had parted strangely, 
and had loved each other very deeply till the shadow 
of one lover had fallen upon them both — before 
Antonio and John Garth joined them, the latter 
pulling at his moustache in his old reflective way, 
and thinking what a pity it was that women were 
such poor, weak and demonstrative creatures. 

Hetty left Minnie to shake hands with Antonio, 
and passed to John Garth timidly and with a hand 
that trembled very much as it was held out towards 
him. The look with which she met him, the shy 
Jook as it was, so full of joy at seeing him, and yet 
of nervous trepidation and doubt as to the measure 
of that welcome with which he would greet her in 
return, was satisfactory for John Garth to encounter. 

" I am glad you have comeback," said Hetty, in a 
faltering voice. 

" I am glad too," he said, " and glad to find you 
well, Hetty." 

He shook her warmly by the hand, he called her 
by her Christian name as he had done on the last 
day in Paris, but he did not kiss her as in the hour 
of that parting with her. She was no longer his best 
friend, now that Minnie was by his side ; but she was 
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pleased to think that he did not seem angry with 
her — that the last deception she had practised on 
him had not rendered him as grim and austere as she 
had almost fancied that it would. 

He was shaking hands with Antonio Barretti, 
who left Minnie's side to welcome him the instant 
afterwards ; and then these four odd folk who had 
distrusted each other a great deal, and had had faith 
in each other more than once, from whom all the 
doubts had vanished and with whom the conscious- 
ness of much worth remained, stood together again 
at last. It was in the drawing-room of Wolston 
House that that party of four had met last for a few 
fleeting moments, and had read each other very in- 
accurately — it had taken two years to set them 
together with riper, truer judgments. The thought 

suggested itself to each of them, and Antonio said — 
" This is a fair meeting after all the past storms 

wherein we did not know each other very well. And 

to meet so near the old home too, I hope, is pleasant 

to us all." 

" A pleasant augury that there are no more storms 

to follow," said Hetty, perhaps as a hint that John 

Garth should not be too severe with her when the 

time for a final explanation arrived concerning his 

affairs. 

" No more storms, I hope," he answered, dryly, as 

if he had taken Hetty's remark to himself. " Well, 

that depends upon the ladies." 
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" Were you not greatly surprised to find us so near 
your home ?" asked Minnie of Hetty ; " for we are 
staying at Wolston now — in the old house where I 
was born." 

" Yes — I know that," answered Hetty. 

" Mrs. Baretti has told you ?" 

" Some weeks since I heard of this." 

" And yet you did not write to us, or call," said 
John Garth; " guessing our wish to remain in seclu- 
sion for a month, and respecting it. That was kind 
of you." 

" I could not guess at your wishes, Colonel Garth," 
Hetty said, too quickly ; " I only thought " 

" Thought what ?" inquired Garth, as she came 
to a full stop. 

" That you did not care to see me, or to let me 
know where you were," she replied. 

John Garth regarded her with grave deliberation, 
as though her reply had puzzled him, then he said — 

" Tou are offended at our silence ?" 

" No — no, I am not," cried Hetty, quickly. " It 
perplexed me, and grieved me — nothing more." 

"And you formed your own opinion concerning 
it?" 

" Yes, of course I did," was the brisk reply. 

" I would wager — if Sunday-wagering were allow- 
able — that it was a hard one upon me," said Garth, 
with a twitching at the corners of his mouth. 

Hetty coloured at this. 
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" I — I thought that I had offended you in some 
way," she stammered forth. 

" And that, in consequence, I did not care to re- 
new the acquaintance ?" said Garth, interrogatively. 

" Not for a while — until you had made up your 
mind to forgive me," replied Hetty. 

"Well, you wiU think the worst of me, Miss 
Deerham," he said, "and I must submit. Failing 
thS true reason for man's actions, it is woman's 
nature to invent one rather than wait patiently, I 
think. At least, I am sure that it is yours." 

John Garth intended this as a jest, and he 
laughed unaffectedly in order to give force to it, 
and that there might be no mistake concerning 
it; but Hetty's face fell into shadow directly, and 
the big tears rose to her eyes, although only Minnie 
saw them. 

"Shall we go on to Barstoft, or return to 
Wolston ?" asked Minnie. 

" You were coming to see us, I think." 

"No — we were thinking of turning back," said 
Antonio ; " Miss Deerham has no intention of pro- 
ceeding to Wolston to-night, I am sure." 

"I wish you would not speak of my intentions, 
Antonio," said Hester, tetchily ; " how could I have 
gone on to Wolston, uncertain of my welcome, or of 
this mystery, which kept Minnie away from me ? — 
this mystery, which I will ask you to solve, dear, if 
you will walk back to Barstoft with me." 
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Hetty took Minnie's arm, and the two maidens 
went on together towards the fishing town, with 
John Garth and Antonio following them. John 
Garth was glad of this arrangement ; it would enable 
him to get a hint as to the true position of affairs, he 
thought, between Antonio and Hester Deerham ; but 
he was wrong. Antonio was full of his one subject — 
the strange, unlooked-for death of his father upon 
Wolston Bridge. He was earnest and excited on 
the topic, and John Garth became interested also, as 
the probable motive for Paulo's journey to Wolston 
was sketched forth. Still honest Paulo obtained 
credit for the best intentions. John Garth would not 
believe even in Paulo's malevolence outlasting his 
strength and only leaving him with his life. 
• " You may rely upon it, Antonio," he said, con- 
fidently, " that it was an odd wish to make friends 
with me that took your father to Wolston-on-the- 
Broad." 

" I hope so — I try hard to think so," was Antonio's 
gloomy reply. 
. " He had spoken of his sorrow for the past ?" 

" Yes, many times." 

"We will not judge him unfairly, then," said 
John Garth ; " he was a better man at the last, 
and so peace be with him. Now, concerning your- 
self ?" 

He was anxious to bring the subject round to 
Hester Deerham, and he had no scruples in starting 
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the topic. Antonio had been like a son to him in 
Paris, and, though there had been one little differ- 
ence between them, it had resulted in a stronger 
friendship. The young man's struggles to sink an 
objectionable past, to make amends in the future for 
all past mistakes, the honest efforts to work his way 
to distinction, the new perseverance which he had 
seen in him, the faithful love for Minoie which 
had been the motive-force of all his actions, and 
had only ended when Minnie said " No " to him in 
the house in the Boulevard des Italiens — had all 
helped to win upon Garth's nature, which was 
naturally an affectionate one, and had been only per- 
verted by long years of injustice. As he walked by 
the side of Antonio, John Garth wished that he had 
been his son in earnest ; that all had not happened 
so accurately as he had planned it before leav- 
ing Paris. He could have wished a better end to 
Minnie's life than his past scheming had foreseen — 
for beyond his life he could not guess what would be- 
come of his daughter, and who would watch over 
her. He had not taken into consideration the pro- 
bability of Minnie's life outlasting his own, until these 
later times when Minnie had grown stronger in her 
native air; for in his heart he had believed that 

*b& would fade awav before him, 

« 

Bat the subject of AnUxnkVs engagement to 

Dereham was iwt di>ou<s*\l between the two 

despite Colonel Oarth a efforts to satisfy him- 
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self as to the probabilities of Mrs. Barettfs assertion 
being a correct one. 

John Garth, betraying quite a womanly curiosity 
in the case, had opened his first parallel and was 
balked in arriving at a solution. 

" Hester Deerham has not altered, Antonio, since 
we saw her at Paris, and she made so good a nurse 
for the old president," he said. 

" No ; she has not altered much," replied Antonio. 
" A trifle sadder, perhaps ; that is all." 

"What has she to be sad about?" said Garth; 
" she has youth, good looks, plenty of money, and, I 
dare say, plenty of flatterers and followers ; — women 
like all these things," he added, dryly. 

" I doubt if she studies any of these. She is a 
noble and unselfish woman," said Antonio. 

" I think that she is in many things. An odd fish, 
though," John Garth remarked. 

"What do you mean by an odd fish?" cried 
Antonio. 

He certainly did not like the remark, and John 
Garth saw that he did not, and w r hispered to himself 
that Mrs. Baretti was right. 

" An odd woman in her way," he said, in reply 
to Antonio's question ; " as eccentric as — as I was 
at her age," he added. "But for all that, An- 
tonio, a good girl, with a strong sense of doing jus- 
tice to those whom she fancies she has not treated 
well." 
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* Oh ! the money — you are thinking of it," said 
Antonio: "is it necessary to pain her by once 
more " 

" Yes, it is, decidedly," said John Garth. 

" I wish to speak to you concerning the Bonds, also, 
which Gregory Deerham was carrying to you on that 
night he fell into the lock," said Antonio. 

"Yes, yes; but never mind that now. I was 
speaking of Hetty Deerham." 

"But the Bonds — a great many of them — are 
found," said Antonio. 

"Very likely," was the careless reply; "it appears 
to be somebody's business always to be finding those 
things. 1 was saying that Miss Deerham " 

" Do you know that my father gave them to me 
in his dying hour T cried Antonio. 

"I will not doubt your word, but, for heaven's 
sake, do not worry me with money-matters upon a 
Sunday evening, Antonio," cried John Garth. 

Antonio looked with some little astonishment at 
his reprover. John Garth had been a good and 
earnest man in his way, but Antonio could not 
remember in him any rigid notions concerning 
Sabbath-day observances. 

"It is not a fit subject for to-day," John Garth 
continued. " Hark at the church bells of old Bar* 
stoft, and feel ashamed of yourself for bringing the 
world of mammon so close to me again. To-morrow 
will surely do." 
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" Yes ; to-morrow will do," answered Antonio. 

u And concerning Miss Deerham : I was say- 
ing 

" Pardon me," said Antonio, once more interrupt- 
ing him, and to his great dissatisfaction, " but I turn 
off here." 

"Turn off?" repeated Garth, as Antonio halted 
at a cross-path over a field where the stubble of last 
month's corn was standing still. 

" I shall see you again — to-night, perhaps, at Miss 
Deerham's — to-morrow, at Wolston, or at Barstoft : 
there is nothing, surely nothing, that can keep us 
apart still ?' 

" Nothing," answered Garth, moodily ; " the laws 
of isolation are suspended. But why are you leaving 
us?" 

* This is the last day my stepmother spends in 
Barstoft," Antonio explained : * she thinks that I have 
not treated her well, and she was my father's wife, 
with whom I do not care to leave a bad impression 
at parting. Stranger as she is to me, I am natu- 
rally interested in the future of herself and 
child." 

" That is well of you, Antonio," said Garth, " and 
I will not detain you. Come to me at Wolston, to- 
morrow, my son." 

" Willingly," said Antonio. 
He was about to strike off towards the upper part 
of the town, when John Garth added — 
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"You are forgetting the ladies, and this is an 
unceremonious retreat." 

" I shall see them again, I hope," he replied, " and 
they will not thank me for disturbing them — those 
two who have been too long apart." 

" Well, perhaps they have," answered Garth; " but 
do not reproach me, Antonio — I have enough of 
self-reproaches to bear still." 

" Minnie is well," Antonio said, eagerly. 
" Well and strong, thank heaven — cannot you see 
that for yourself ?" was the rejoinder. 

" Yes, I think that I can," replied Antonio. " You 
are right, colonel, all was for the best — although it 
was hard to believe it once." 

He said this in a lower tone as he left John Garth 
and went across the field towards the old part of the 
town, and John Garth did not hear his last words* 
He knew that Antonio had. acknowledged that all 
had been for the best, and he guessed — too readily 
probably — why Antonio thought so. 

He wished that he was as sure of it as Antonio 
Baretti was — it would leave him without a regret to 
look back upon, and with a fair hope for ever in 
advance. Antonio had said that he was right in all 
that he, John Garth, had done, but the assurance 
had only rendered him more thoughtful, not taken 
a single care from him. Why should Antonio know 
more than he did, being a younger and more thought- 
less man ? He was not quite certain that he liked 
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this young Baretti so well as he had done ; Antonio 
had raved too much of his devotion to Minnie, and 
of his repentance for all past deceptions, and he had 
had all his life a horror and a doubt of people who 
protested too much. He had forgotten Hester and 
his daughter in his reverie until they reminded him 
of their proximity by waiting for him to come up 
to them. 

They were in Barstoft town then; the people 
were going to church, and the " five-minute bell " told 
of evening service being close upon commence- 
ment. In Barstoft they began their new lives to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HETTY IS WEAK. 

The ladies were about to speak, when John Garth 
forestalled them. 

" I dare say," he said, half irresolutely to Hetty, 
"Minnie would like to go to church at Barstoft 
with you. You intended to go this evening, I 
think T 

" Yes — after a little walk across the fields," said 
Hetty, " but " 

" Then I will not step between you and your de- 
votions, Miss Hetty," he said ; " Minnie will be glad 
to accompany you, and I have business to transact 
in Barstoft." 

" Business !" cried Hetty. ' 

" I shall not return to Wolston to-night," he re- 
plied ; " and I have to ask the landlord of the Royal 
— it's a dear place, though, for me — to accommodate 
me with two bedrooms. After church I shall be 

» 

waiting for you at the gates." 

" But will you not " began Hetty. 

"No — I will not go to church to-night," said 
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Garth, reading her meaning very quickly. " I have 
too many thoughts upon me that I cannot leave out- 
side in the churchyard, and they are better with 
me here. They are not good Christian-like thoughts, 
but I shall shake the life out of them before you see 
me again." 

He went towards the pier, forgetting all about his 
rooms, which there was certainly no occasion to . be 
anxious concerning. He had spoken lightly enough 
to his daughter and Hetty, but he had gone away 
from them with slow steps and his head bent towards 
the ground, which he might be measuring, he 
seemed so intent upon it. 

" He has altered very much," said Hetty. 

" Do you think so ?" cried Minnie, in alarm. " Oh, 
I hope not. He is not always like that. Perhaps 
Antonio has said something to vex him." 

" No, Antonio is not likely to have done that," re- 
plied Hetty. " I think, Minnie — as I have thought 
for weeks — that he " 

" That he " repeated Minnie, anxiously. 

" Is very cross with me," said Hetty. " I deceived 
him, and I should have known how he hates deceit 
and resents any which is practised upon him, whether 
well meant or ill meant." 

"Do not go to church with so hard a thought 
against my father," said Minnie, half reproachfully ; 
" you' do not know how highly he esteems you, 
Hetty, now." 

vol. in. o 
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" Does he ever speak of me, then ?" 
" Yes, every day. Hetty, I wish that you would 
join him on the pier, and let me go to church," said 
Minnie. 

" Oh, I could not do that !" cried Hetty, colouring 
and shrinking back. 

" He is dull and thoughtful to-night — he may wish 
to speak to you about the Bonds — they have op- 
pressed him — and he would rather speak with you 
alone, I am sure," said Minnie. " I — I think that 
he is disappointed at not having a long talk with you 
to-night." 

" Come with me, then," said Hetty, wavering, " if 

you " 

" No, I would rather leave you two together ; and 
I have not seen old Barstoft "church for so long a 
time. Do go — I wish it — and I am sure that he 
does," cried Minnie. 

Minnie left Hetty at once, and hastened into 
church. 

"I hope that she has quite come round," said 
Hetty, looking after her ; " but this is very strange. 

Unless " 

Then she coloured, and trembled very much again, 
looking towards Barstoft pier in the distance, and 
then again to the open church-doors — a picture of an 
irresolute maiden that an artist might have loved to 
sketch there. 
"I hope it's not wicked," she said softly to 
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herself; "but I would rather go to poor John 
Garth." 

Why she called him poor John Garth at that time 
must ever remain a mystery to us ; for though he 
was going to restore her money, he would surely 
take that which Antonio had found for him, and to 
which he was lawfully entitled. But she did not 
move in the direction of poor John Garth very readily ; 
she had Minnie's reason to consider ; to wonder if 
Minnie had any hidden motive in sending her to con- 
sole — if it were even in her power to console — the 
ex-president of Alsako. Had Minnie thought— oh ! 
no, that was not possible, or likely : what a foolish 
girl she was, to be sure, to have that idea, of all 
others ! She went a step nearer to the church alter 
this, but she looked towards the pier again. The 
five-minute bell stopped; the beadle of Barstoft, 
an important personage who wore gold lace, and 
who knew Hetty as well as he knew the clergyman, 
came to the door to marvel at her and her vacilla- 
tion — her struggle between good and evil, the 
world, John Garth and Barstoft church— pleasant 
thoughts, born of earthly longings, at war with, or 
at least distracting her from, peaceful thoughts of 
heaven. 

No, Hetty Deerham was not perfect ; it has never 
been in our mind's eye to represent her as a perfect 
character. She was u wicked ;" she owned it to her- 
self, as she gave the beadle unnecessary trouble in 
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opening the red-baize doors to admit her, and then 
turned suddenly towards Barstoft pier. 

" I haven't seen him for so long a time," she mur- 
mured to herself, as if in self-extenuation, "and 
Minnie wishes I should go." 

8he wished it herself very strongly, or she would 
have never acted in a way so extraordinary, or so 
utterly at variance with her usual decorous habits. 
Our readers will regret with us that Hetty*Deerham 
ghould have run after a man in this fashion; but we 
are faithful chroniclers, and must not shut our eyes 
to the truth, even though we dim the brightness of 
our character. 

Hetty was not old in sin, and she went on very 
timidly and nervously. It jarred upon her feelings 
having to pay a penny at the toll-house even, for she 
had been almost straight-laced enough to look upon 
this money-taking of a Sunday evening as not quite 
the proper thing for Barstoft people to encourage ; 
and she coloured again at receiving eleven pence out 
of a shilling, and dropping one penny of the change, 
which two hulking fisher-boys immediately fought 
for on the spot. 

She found John Garth at the pier-head, looking 
out to sea intently, as she had looked out very often 
during the last twelve months for him. He was 
standing with his hands behind him, in the old posi- 
tion which he had assumed on quitting her, and there 
were a few stray townsfolk near them. Everybody 
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was at church, and the calm sea, the mild sea-breeze, 
the fair autumn evening that it was, had not tempted 
many to be as undevout as she was. She wished her 
heart had not taken to beating so violently, for that 
was not to be accounted for. She was not afraid of 
John Garth — why should she be afraid of him ? — 
and if he had a scolding, even a severe lecture in 
store for her, why it was better to have it all to her- 
self without witnesses, being sure that she could bear 
harder words from him alone. 

She stood beside him, but made no further effort 
to apprise him of her presence, and it was not for 
some minutes that he looked down at her. He gave 
quite a jump of surprise to find her there, and she 
laughed softly, and this smoothed matters to begin 
with. 

" I had no idea you were here, Miss Deerham," 
he said. 

He had never quite made up his mind what to 
call her, Hetty was certain; but she hated to be 
called Miss Deerham by the man whom her ro- 
mantic thoughts — girls will be romantic ! — had made 
a hero of. 

"Minnie wished me to come — she thought that 
you would be dull alone/' said Hetty. " Am I in the 
way ?" 

" Not at all," replied John Garth, with alacrity ; 
u I am very glad that you have come ; for I was dull ; 
and I have a great deal to say to you, Miss Hetty." 
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« Indeed P 

"Something that I can say so much better by 
myself than before Minnie," he continued. 

" Indeed P Hetty said again, from the utter ina- 
bility to think of a more suitable response. 

" Do you mind sitting down ?" he asked. 

They sat down side by side, and he looked at her 
with that steady, searching look which she knew so 
well now. 

" I am not going to speak of the money to-night — 
you know what I mean by the money ?" said John 
Garth ; " for we might quarrel, being both hot- 
tempered and firm; and, as I told Antonio this 
evening, money-matters we can afford to postpone 
till to-morrow." 

<c I hope so." 

" I wish to speak of something that might very 
well be deferred till to-morrow also, you will think ; 
but it cannot, for I am restless about it, Hetty — 
very restless," said John Garth. 

He was always kinder to her when he was longer 
with her, and their past relationship seemed closer 
to the present hour already. 

*' You remember my assuming the paternal manner 
to you ?" he asked. " That w&s in Paris, when you 
took a daughter's place by my side at much risk and 
discomfort to yourself." 

* I do not remember the discomfort," said Hetty, 
"and the risk I liked." 
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u Yes, you were very rash ; and, heavens ! what a 
doctor's bill that was, too F he cried ; " though I 
have never got to the bottom of the items yet. But 
to-morrow will do for them." 

* Oh, please don't " 

" I should like to speak as the father again to- 
night — for I am old enough to be your father, you 
know," said Garth; " will you listen to me just as 
Minnie would do in your place ?" 

Hetty did not like the position; it jarred upon 
her and depressed her ; but she said, meekly — 

" Yes — Colonel Garth — if you wish it." 

John Garth was silent for a few moments. He 
pulled his moustache, he ran his fingers through his 
beard, he gazed dreamily out at sea, he gazed 
dreamily at her whose thoughtful face was upturned 
to him. 

" What had you and Minnie to talk about across 
the fields to-night?" he asked, suddenly. 

" About her return to Wolston, and your long care 
of her abroad," Hetty replied ; " about your wish to 
remain for one month in the old cottage, away from 
all of us, as affording Minnie the best chance for her 
health." 

Nothing more than that ?" 
A little more about you, perhaps," said Hetty, 
" for Minnie is never tired of talking of her father." 

"God bless her!" murmured Garth; * there is not 
much to regret now, is there ?" 
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" No — not much. Not anything," added Hetty. 

" You did not speak of Antonio to her ?" 

" Not a word. Was there " 

" No ; there was no occasion," Garth said, quickly. 
" I am glad you did not. It gives me the opportunity 
to speak of him myself. When are you and he 
going to be married V 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HETTY IS STRANGE. 

Hetty was quite unprepared for the question which 
John Garth put to her on the pier at Barstoft. It 
came at her like a blow, striking at her pride and 
her respect for him by whose side she had been 
sitting very quietly till then. 

" When — are Antonio Baretti and I — going to — be 
married !" she repeated, taking little gasps between 
every word ; " did you say that — did you say that ?" 
she asked, more impetuously the second time. 

" Yes ; I said that," replied John Garth, to whom 
Hetty's excitement was a new phase of character. 
When should he ever thoroughly understand the 
Deerham girl, he wondered ! 

"I wish you had not," Hetty murmured. She 
was trying hard to go back to her old self, not to 
betray to him that she felt hurt in any very great 
degree at his question after all, only that she had 
been a little surprised, and had been taken off her 
guard. But she was strangely agitated, marvellously 
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put out, John Garth saw; and though Hetty -was an 

excitable woman in some respects, he had always 
given her credit for being an excellent temper. 
She had had a lavender silk parasol and a Prayer- 
book in her hands, and she had placed these across 
her lap when she had sat down by Colonel Garth's 
side ; the Prayer-book now slipped to the floor, from 
which John Garth picked it up again, and the parasol 
handle she deliberately snapped in two, and then 
regarded the pieces without much compunction. 

" I have distressed you ?" he said.' 1 

"No; you have not!" cried Hetty; "I am very 
cool. Go on." 

"It was a natural question to ask?" said John 
Garth. 

" No ; it was not," said Hetty, flatly contradictory 
here. 

" Why was it not a natural question ?" 

" What right had you to think that I was going 
to marry Antonio Baretti ?' Hetty inquired. 

" Two words must stand my excuse, Hetty. 
People talk." 

"And you who never cared for people's talk — 
who have been always above it, and have suffered 
from it, as few men have done, place credence in it 
when it concerns me!" cried Hetty, with another 
flash of indignation. 

" I have not said that I place credence in it." 

" Ah— then " 
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" And I have not said that I do not/' he con- 
tinued ; " but the rumour was afloat — it reached 
me at Wolston this afternoon — and it appeared so 
natural a result to all past misunderstanding that I 
did not doubt it very much." 

" Natural that I should care for Antonio Baretti !" 
cried Hetty, scornfully — and it was as well for 
Antonio's feelings that he was not present then; 
"natural that he should care for me, and forget his 
love for your daughter !" 

" Yes ; I think so." 

" To lose faith in your friend then, and believe 
that he turns once more to the heiress for the sake 
of her money, is scarcely like John Garth," said 
Hetty. 

"I do not imply — heaven forbid that I should — 
that he seeks you for your money. I do him and 
you more justice," was Colonel Garth's reply. 

"He would not seek me for myself. No one 
does that — no one ever cared for me," she said, very 
sadly. 

" That is a self-depreciation born of a momentary 
vexation," John Garth answered; "I am sorry that 
I have pained you." 

" Oh ! you have not pained me," replied Hetty, 
turning away her head to conceal her tears from 
him ; " perhaps it was a natural question to ask after 
all. I shall be calmer in a minute. You did not 
believe in my word— or you had forgotten what I 
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told you the night before I went away from Madame 
Charmarante'8 house ?" 

"No; I remember every word," was his reply; 
* every incident of that last night, and the morning 
which followed, and when it was harder to part with 
you than I ever imagined that it would be." 

" Were you really sorry that I went away then ?" 
said Hetty, looking up at him all curiosity ; " did 
you really miss me ?" 

" Yes ; I was sorry — and I missed you very much," 
he answered, frankly ; " you had become part of my 
home in that quaint old street; you had brought 
me back to life by careful watching, and such tender 
nursing of me, that you had nursed out of me, 
Hetty, every particle of my old dislike — and though 
I wanted you gone, it was to spare you from a false 
position, not myself. Why, child, what are these 
tears for?" 

* Nothing — I'm not crying," said Hetty, in a 
feeble voice; "don't mind me; but — but I have 
always thought you were very glad to get rid of 



me." 



" No ; I wasn't," said John Garth, sententiously. 

There was a silence between them ; stragglers 
came to the pier-head and went away again ; a brig 
sailed out of the harbour, bound for the North Sea 
and in great hope of herrings ; three children dodged 
each other round the wooden lighthouse, and one 
fell down and hurt himself; the lighthouse keeper 
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trimmed his lantern, and sent forth a ray of crimson 
fire across the water ; the daylight died away, the 
stars grew brighter overhead, a big white moon came 
up from the water to strike a silver pathway on the 
sea, and still John Garth and Hetty Deerham sat 
side by side there. 

" You say that you remember every word I told 
you on the night you advised me to marry Antonio 
Baretti," Hetty said, suddenly, and after brooding 
long upon the matter ; " how you must have doubted 
every word, too !" 

"Lately I have thought you might 'have been 
too hasty — to-day, for instance," replied Garth ; " for 
women are not explicit in love matters, and are 
never disposed to confess whom they really love." 

"How do you know?" asked Hetty, a little 
sharply. 

" I can understand that it is natural they should 
not care to make a noise about it," replied John 
Garth ; " and it was no business of mine to recom- 
mend Antonio to you. It was, in fact, like my 
impudence." 

" But you wished it ?" 

" Yes ; I did," was the answer. 

" And you wish it now ?" said Hetty, carelessly. 

"It would be a suitable match, I think," he 
replied, evasively ; " but — no, I do not wish it so 
much as I did then." 

"And you do not believe that it is going to 
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happen now? or that it has ever been in my 
thoughts, or Antonio's ?" said Hetty ; " say that, 
please ?" 

"Yes; I will say that," he replied, very obedi- 
ently. 

" For I was speaking the truth, not concealing 
it, when I told you that I would prefer to die 
rather than marry Antonio," she said; "I had 
always a hope that his old love for Minnie would 
come round in time to your acceptance and your 
daughter's." 

" Do you think he loves her still, then ?" asked 
Garth. 

" I am sure of it," answered Hetty. 

" I am glad — that is, I think I am glad," he said, 
correcting himself; "for I do not believe that 
Minnie has forgotten him, and only some foolish 
notions as to my position without her stand in the 
way of her happiness. As if I had not been inured 
to solitude by years of isolation — as if I had not 
known a greater loneliness in being shut from any 
human trust or sympathy than I can ever know 
again." 

"You came to Barstoft to find out for yourself 
the truth of the rumours concerning Antonio and 
me ?" said Hetty. 

"Yes. And to face the truth with composure 
if it had all happened as we were inclined to 
believe," replied John Garth ; - " to wish you and 
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Antonio every joy, and to go back to Wolston none 
the less crestfallen for the knowledge. Minnie 
would have been glad — she has set herself so 
strangely apart from him in clinging to her cross old 
father that I am even yet in doubt if Antonio has 
a chance of winning her." 

" You would prefer his marrying Minnie now ?" 

"Yes; though it would be a heavy loss to me 
to see her go away. Though this last year has 
been a happy one, marred only by a fear of losing 
her. Without that — nothing to regret" 

" No ; I suppose not," said Hetty. 

There was a strange riDg in the tones of her 
reply, and John Garth looked searchingly at her 
again, but failed to see anything but a sad, fair 
face. Hetty Deerham trifled for a while with the 
broken portions of her parasol, and John Garth 
watched the operation. 

"What do you think of doing?" she asked at 
last ; " telling Antonio ?' 

" No," said Garth, firmly ; " he must find that out 
for himself." 

"He will not believe in any change. Deeply as 
he is attached to Minnie, he has given up all hope 
of her," said Hetty. 

"I am not quite so certain of that," replied 
Garth ; " and if you would ask Minnie — if you could 
discover what her real feelings are respecting him 
— it might lead to a fair discovery. She is afraid 
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of me and of my disappointment. I rule her life 
too much — and she will not let me guess the 
truth." 

"You seem anxious now to get rid of your 
daughter, Colonel Garth ?" said Hetty. 

" That's a hard way of putting it," he replied ; 
" but if Minnie is not happy with me, and would be 
happier with him — loves him better than me, in fact 
— I would prefer to be alone." 

Hetty rested her hand upon his arm. 

" This is the old jealousy and pride, John 
Garth." 

" Heaven forbid !" he answered. 

" It would make you happier, at least, to be sure 
that Minnie did not love Antonio, I think." 

" Why ?" 

" Because Minnie, after all, is everything to you," 
she answered. " You have implied that there is no 
one else in all the world for whom you care a 
great deal." 

" I did not say that," replied Garth : " there is no 
one in the world whom I like as well as Minnie, or 
who can take her place. And she is everything tq 



me. 




Another long pause followed this remark; the 
moon rose higher and grew brighter, a few more 
people strolled upon the pier attracted by the beauty 
of the night, and John Garth and Hetty did not talk 
again of Minnie. 
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" Shall we go now ?' Hetty asked, suddenly ; " they 
will be leaving church in a few minutes." 

She rose, and John Garth rose with her and 
offered her his arm. 

" No, thank you," she eaid, as she walked on by 
his side. 

" It is an old style, people say," Garth replied, 
" but I think it will come into fashion again. Minnie 
always takes my arm — she is a girl who seems to 
need support so much." 

"But I have learned to support myself," said 
Hetty, quietly. 

" Ah, yes — why, yours must be a very lonely life, 
child!" 

"Have you just discovered that?" said Hetty, 
with a little musical laugh that sounded very na- 
tural, but was not. 

" I have been wrapped up so much in myself," was 
the reply, "that I have grown selfish, and considered 
not other people much. What can you do with your 
life, Hetty V 

He became suddenly very interested in this forlorn 
maiden by his side. 

" What can I do with my life ?" repeated Hetty ; 
" oh, take care of it, see that it is not imposed upon, 
run after a few poor and sick folk, rise early and go 
to bed early, take tea with a neighbour occasionally, 
and on wet days sit at my window, look at the sea, 
and wonder what the world is doing." 

VOL. III. p 
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8ho spoko in a low tone, and John Garth, being a 
tall man, had to bend his head to listen to her. 

" I wish that you would take my arm," he said 
again ; " I seem to hear better when the voice 
is closer. Perhaps it is habit, or I am getting 
deaf." 

44 1 am sure you are not," said Hetty, as she took 
his arm at this second invitation. 

• 4 The infirmities of age come upon us by imper- 
ceptible degrees," said John Garth, rhetorically; 
'• and it is only waking up one morning to find an 
ear useless, or a new set of teeth necessary, that 
assures us we are getting shaky ." 

44 1 wish that you would not talk in this way," 
said Hetty, angrily ; " as if you were a man of sixty. 
There are one or two folk of your age to whom 
I could point in this town who consider themselves 
youths." 

44 Poor follows !" said John Garth ; " but how would 
you have me talk ?" 

44 Oh, 1 don't know — but not with that affectation," 
cried Hetty. 

44 Affectation !" repeated Garth, 44 why that is per- 
sonal, Hetty Deerham ; but — we shall have enough 
of quarrelling to-morrow." 

44 You must not be too hard with me to-morrow," 
Hetty pleaded ; "I did all for the best." 

"Yes; but that is not much of an excuse — it 
never is, Hetty," said Garth ; 44 and you were — there, 
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I am beginning in spite of myself — and to-night, at 
least, we will be the best of friends." 

They went on arm-in-arm down Barstoft Pier, 
the best of friends as they were that evening, and 
Hetty thought that it was a pleasant walk by John 
G-arth's side, listening to one who spoke to her in all 
kindness and frankness after days of long distrust. 

He took up the subject of her life again, and 
proved that he had not forgotten a word which she 
had said concerning it. 

" I don't admire that villa for you," he said ; " it 
will age you before your time, and it is not a fitting 
sphere for one so young and rich as you are. Go 
into society more, or travel, rather than sit still in 
a dull watering-place wondering at a world which 
should have natural attractions for you in itself." 

" I am not fond of excitement," said Hetty ; " and 
life at Barstoft agrees with me very well." 

"Minnie and I have arranged a little plan to 
carry you to Wolston, if your pride will stoop low 
enough to make old Bartholomew's cottage your 
home, after being mistress of Wolston House." 
" I should like to come very much," said Hetty. 
" It depends a great deal upon to-morrow," John 
Garth said, gravely, again ; " for I have an idea that 
I shall offend you very much to-morrow, — that you 
will be stubborn, and not see our business matters in 
a clear and proper light." 

"This terrible to-morrow begins to alarm me," 
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said Hetty, with a timid look towards him ; " and 
yet the day can never come again when I shall be 
afraid of you." 

" Thank you for saying so," replied John Garth, 
" but I am not quite sure of this myself." 

"How long shall you stay in Wolston?" asked 
Hetty, anxious to change the subject. 

" All my life, perhaps, — or till Minnie goes away." 
"We shall be neighbours, then," cried Hetty, 
"and you will bring Minnie very frequently to 
Barstoft, and the old days will all come back." 

"No, not the old days," he .said, quickly, "but 
something better than they were. You did not like 
me in the old days at all, if you remember — now you 
may a little." 

"Yes, perhaps I do a little," she answered; 
and John Garth stopped to look at her, it was so 
quaint an answer for so demure a damsel as 
Hetty Deerham was. But the face was very grave 
when he regarded it, in the light of the toll-house 
window at the entrance of the pier, which they 
had reached. There was something in her manner that 
he did not entirely comprehend, but he was sure that 
he had never liked the Deerham girl so well as on 
that night. It was a new pleasure to be near the faces 
of the old days again, if not to be close to the old 
days themselves, as he had recently asserted. What 
there was in her face to put another strange thought 
into his head he could not have very well explained, 
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unless it was that the picture which she had drawn 
of herself was still impressing him. 

"Have you any particular fondness for Barstoft 
that you have settled down in it for good?" he 
asked. 

" No," said Hetty, listlessly ; " but I like the sea, 
and — one place is as good as another to me." 

"That is a reckless kind of answer," said John 
Garth ; " but I should fancy that there was a reason 
for it. And yet if you were engaged, you would 
have told me, I think, when we were talking of 
Antonio." 

"Yes; I would have told you at once," replied 
Hetty. 

"It is like waiting for some one in that dull 
villa," said Garth, " for suitors must come, Hetty." 

" When they find out how rich I am," said Hetty, 
bitterly ; " or how rich you made me by destroying 
poor Gregory's will." 

"At Gregory's wish, Hetty, — don't forget that," 
replied Garth; "he saw the injustice that he was 
doing his sister, and I only followed his commands. 
And riches apart, the lovers must come," he added, 
reflectively ; " and you will be a sensible girl and 
know the difference between those who seek you 
for your money, and those who seek you for your- 
self." 

Hetty did not answer him. She did not care for 
the subject, and would have willingly changed it. 
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There was something irritating and vexatious to her 
in this calm review of her position and her future 
chances. 

He took notice of her silence — 

" Ah ! they have come," he said, " and you have 
not told me anything about them." 

" Two gentlemen have done me the honour to ask 
me to marry them, certainly." 

" Who were they ?" 

"A country squire, and the rector of Barstoft. 
They were not deeply grieved when I told them that 
I should never marry — they pitied my taste, that 
was all." 

"You told them that you should never marry, 
Hetty ?" said John Garth, in surprise. " Was not 
that a vain assertion to make to them, and a very 
poor promise to make to yourself?" 

" No." 

" I would have all good and amiable young 
women marry," said Garth, reflectively; "and I 
think in time most good and amiable young 
women do, despite all resolutions to the con- 
trary." 

" I am not good and amiable — I am a bad temper 
— I made up my mind not to marry long ago — and I 
hate advice. Here's Minnie." 

John Garth could not reply to this little burst of 
petulance which had marred the termination of their 
journey ; he could only wonder at it as her hand left 
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his arm, and she went towards his daughter coming 
from the church. 

He had flattered himself upon being a judge of 
character before this, but he was not sure that he 
had ever understood the Deerham girl. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

APPROACHING THE TRUTH. 

When Hetty had returned with Minnie, there was 
an opportunity afforded her of perceiving how deep 
was the affection of the father for the daughter. He 
greeted her as if he had not seen her for weeks ; he 
was anxious about her wrappings, about the night air, 
which he was sure must strike cold to her after the 
hot church, and Hetty was convinced that there was 
no one — that there could never be any one — half so 
dear to him as Minnie Garth was. He might give up 
his child to Antonio, if he thought that she loved 
him still, but it might break his heart to do so. 
Hetty could comprehend now the strong love of his 
nature, and how he had disliked her, and turned even 
from Minnie, when both of them failed to judge him 
trulv in that hour when he came back to Wolston 
through the mists that had been about his foreign 
life. 

" Have you been to the hotel yet ?' asked Minnie 
of her father. 
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* No, not yet. Hetty and I have had so much to 
talk about," was the reply. 

" Why what could you two have had to say all this 
time ?' 

Neither John Garth nor Hetty knew exactly, but 
the father answered — " Oh, I have been giving Hetty 
advice, which she tells me that she hates." 

" So I do," Hetty replied, after blushing a little at 
this covert reproof, " and now you can leave Minnie 
to me, if you can spare her for a few moments, and 
see about your rooms at the Eoyal." 

" Very well — I think that will be best. If I can 
spare her for a few moments !" he muttered to himself* 

Yes, this Deerham girl made some very extraor- 
dinary remarks. Had he not been perfectly assured 
that it was contrary to her disposition to be satirical, 
he could have almost imagined that there had lain 
another meaning in her words, but she only saw that 
Minnie was everything to him, as he had told her on 
the pier that night. Dear Minnie ! — who had given 
up too much for him, thinking that he would break 
his heart without her. He would leave her with 
Hetty — a woman was more likely to find out all the 
truth than he was. He had been always a 
blunderer. 

He was not quite easy in his mind concerning 
Minnie either. It struck him that she was looking 
paler than when he had seen her last. No, he would 
not leave her with Hetty Deerham. 
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" I have tired you too much in that walk from 
Wolston, Minnie," he said; "it will be better for you 
to come to the hotel at once, I think." 

"I am not tired," Minnie answered,, "and it was 
not a long walk. Oh, I cannot part with Hetty yet 
— I have so much more to say to her." 

" Minnie will stay with me at my villa to-night," 
said Hetty, so decisively that neither John Garth 
nor his daughter offered an objection ; " and in the 
morning, as early as you please, sir, we will discuss 
our business arrangements." 

She bowed in a stately manner to John Garth, 
who was taken aback by this new phase of a demea- 
nour that had varied very much that nigfct, and per- 
plexed him not a little. This was dismissing him, too, 
somewhat unceremoniously, he thought afterwards ; 
but at the time it struck him as a wise suggestion, 
which would save Minnie a walk and leave her with 
Hetty to discover whom his daughter loved best, 
Antonio Baretti or himself? But he was almost 
certain that Hetty Deerham had become suddenly 
cool and formal, and Minnie even seemed puzzled at 
her manner. 

" Thank you," he said ; " the plan is a good one, 
and you girls would like to be by yourselves. I will 
wish you good-night, and I will call early in the 
morning, Miss Deerham, as you suggest." 

He had drifted into the Miss Deerham vein again, 
and Hetty winced a little, though she bowed again, 
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and said, " Good-night, Colonel Garth," with great 
composure. 

" You have not quarrelled with him ?" Minnie 
asked, as they walked away; "you have not said 
anything— he has not said anything— harsh ?" 

"I shall never quarrel with him again," said 
Hetty, " though he doubts my behaviour with him 
to-morrow morning; but — oh, dear! — he is very 
aggravating, isn't he ?" 

" My father — no !" cried Minnie, horror-stricken ; 
" he is the dearest, warmest-hearted, gentlest of men." 

" I don't think that he is very gentle," Hetty said, 
after considering this encomium for a few moments, 
" but — I don't know another like him. And I am 
glad sometimes that he is not without faults." 

Minnie did not make out Hetty Deerham after this 
any more clearly than her father had done. 

Meanwhile John Garth had walked slowly to the 
Eoyal Hotel, ordered his room, taken a glass of sherry 
for the benefit of the house, and before Hetty and 
Minnie had reached home was wandering restlessly 
upon Barstoft Pier again. 

The pier was not to his taste, however; it depressed 
his spirits, and he wanted some one to talk to about 
the new times which had dawned upon them all. That 
Deerham girl was in a plaguey hurry to get rid of 
him, he considered, as he left the pier; and still 
reflecting on the matter he strolled on to the Espla- 
nade. There had been an opportunity for an hour's 
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social converse at the villa, but she had bidden him 
good-night, and suggested with tolerable plainness 
that he might go about his business and proceed to 
his bed at the hotel. He objected to beds at an 
hotel ; and though it was better that Hetty should 
have Minnie Garth to herself, and possible that 
Minnie might say more to Hetty about her lover 
than she would ever say to him, the more the im- 
pression deepened upon him that he had been turned 
helplessly upon the Barstoft streets at a preternatu- 
rally early hour. 

He lighted his meerschaum pipe and sat down on 
ono of the benches facing the sea, to reflect still more 
upon this ; and there he sat two clear hours by the 
clock in Barstoft church steeple. He heard it strike 
nine and ten, on the sharp clear bell which it pos- 
sessed, and which he suddenly remembered listening 
to hour after hour in Barstoft prison, when he was on 
remand, and Hetty would have given him credit for 
killing an old enemy. Times had changed since 
then, and the Deerhams and the Garths were stanch 
allies — that is, all that was left of them, two weak 
girls and a man of many crotchets. 

He wondered what they were talking about in 
the villa on the cliff; whether Minnie had made a 
confidante of Hetty, as she would have done in the 
old days before the father had stepped upon the 
scene. He fancied that she would tell Hetty all, and 
that Hetty would tell him, and it would then become 
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his duty to bring about the match, ay, to insist 
upon the match with all that strength of will which 
had carried so much before him in its day-and to 
such little purpose, he thought, shrugging his 
shoulders at the old ambitions at Alsako, and at new 
schemes which had been born and died and left him 
with Minnie down at Wolston. No, not at Wolston, for 
Minnie would go away from him presently, and he 
should be as lonely as ever — as lonely as that Deerham 
girl who had taken a fancy to inhabit a house looking 
upon the sea which in winter time must be enough 
to kill her with dyspepsia. Yes, she was a strange 
girl, that Hetty Deerham — a woman of odd tastes 
and sympathies, with a great good heart that was too 
prone to make sacrifices, and get rid of money of 
which she should have been more careful in an age 
when money was not easily acquired. A pretty and 
graceful woman — how pretty, graceful, and modest a 
gentlewoman she had looked that night upon the pier ! 
— and yet so completely alone; one of those beings, 
like himself, whom people did not take to readily 
or quickly understand. He had not done her justice 
himself — and how curious that was, remembering the 
injustice she had done him also ! And finding out' the 
truth in him, how she had stood against his pride and 
flinty obduracy, and fought her way into his esteem 
over obstacles which would have daunted most girls ! 
He had been a brute in Paris to her, and endeavoured 
with all his despicable ingenuity to disgust her with 
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him, but she had held her ground, and saved his life 
and been a second Minnie to him, until he had sent 
her away, and then wished he had not, though he had 
not told anybody of that wish. Yes, a brave girl, who 
had been bowed down by her consciousness of her 
brother's duplicity, and would have made every repa- 
ration in her power — he was sure that he liked Hetty 
now, next to his own daughter. Certainly she was 
eccentric — but most people were eccentric — and why 
she had suddenly turned cold and precise, as though 
he had offended her instead of giving her valuable 
advice, he was unable to make out. 

He might have made it all out better on that 
calm autumn evening, with the waves rippling in a 
silver sheen in the moonlight and a peacefulness over 
everything that would have been conducive to sober 
reflection, had it not been for the irritating tramp of a 
restless being on the Esplanade who went up and 
down at a quick pace, like an enthusiastic policeman 
at double-quick time. When the enigmas of that 
night seemed capable of solution to John Garth, 
and he appeared approaching it, this individual 
would come plodding back kicking the small stones 
of the gravel before him, or grinding them down 
with his heels, walking to and fro with the same 
pertinacity as John Garth displayed in sitting on his 
bench. 

•" Some one recommended to take violent exercise, 
I should think," Garth muttered to himself, as he 
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looked round at last, and was half tempted to 
remonstrate. As he turned, Antonio's voice said 
quickly — 

" John Garth !" 

" Why, is that you ?" cried Garth ; " and to let 
me sit all this time by myself !" 

" I did not dream of your being here," said An- 
tonio ; " why are you not at Miss Deerham's ?" 

" I was not asked in," he replied ; " Miss Deer- 
ham wanted Minnie to herself, and the father was in 
the way. But what are you doing ? — why did you 
not go to the villa ?" 

" I did not care about visiting so late in the even- 
ing as this." 

" Why you have been tramping up and down here 
for the last two hours," cried John Garth. 

"Yes — waiting for you — thinking that I should 
intercept your coming back. I called at the hotel, 
but you had just left." 

"Here I have been ever since. What do you 
want with me, Antonio?" he asked; "there is 
nothing new to alarm us, I hope ?' 

" No — nothing new," Antonio answered, as he took 
a seat by the side of John Garth ; " but I wished to 
tell you " 

"To tell me what?" said Garth, as he paused 
suddenly. 
" That it is better for me to go away at once," he said. 

« How is this ?" 
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"Last week I thought it hard to comply with 
Hetty Deerham's wish, and keep from you, knowing 
how close you were to us, and what true friends you 
had been," Antonio replied, "but to-night assures 
me that it is better to get from here as soon as I 
can. I shall go back to Paris on Tuesday." 

" Yes— but you have not explained why." 

" Oh — you can guess," said Antonio. 

" I was never fond of guessing at anything," said 
John Garth, " and I know not of any reason which 
should 'keep us two men silent regarding any topic 
in the world." 

" No — but I would have spared you *an old 
story." 

" I don't want to be spared," said Garth, senten- 
tiously. 

" Well, then, I cannot meet Minnie without loving 
her again," said Antonio ; " she belongs completely to 
my past life and my lost hopes now. If you do not 
care to be spared, she will be grateful for that mercy 
which sets me at a greater distance from her. I 
could not pain her by talking of my passion ; but her 
face is so sad a story to me that I cannot look at it 
without approaching closer to the past affection." 

" You are afraid of weaning her heart from the 
father?" 

"No, that is beyond my power," Antonio an- 
swered. " I know her love for you, and how true 
she is always to herself. True to her first resolution 
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never to revive that attachment which made our 
hopes and future dreamings one. I know, John 
Garth, that I have lost her as surely as that I have 
lost my boyhood. I can bear it at a distance, but I 
am not strong enough to see her every day, and 
feel that she is set apart from me. Hence, wishing 
you to believe that you are both first in my regard, 
I avoid fresh complications by retiring." 

" This is a sudden resolve — when did you make it, 
Antonio ?" 

" This evening," Antonio replied, " after I had 
seen her with you. I saw the colour leave her 
face, and the old look of pain rise to it that I knew 
so well, and I was sure that she would be glad for 
me to .go away." 

John Garth put away his large pipe and said as 
he surveyed steadily the sea before him — 

" I don't like the principle of running away from 
anything, — but then I am a soldier." 

" You — you 4 would not have me stay ?' cried An- 
tonio. 

" Yes, I would." 

" To what end, save to renew the old folly which 
wrung your heart and hers in Paris ?" said Antonio. 

" All love is folly, says the philosopher," replied 
Garth; "and people are fooled nevertheless, and 
laugh philosophy to scorn. Serve philosophy 
right." 

Antonio glanced at Colonel Garth. Was it pos- 

VOL. III. Q 
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sible that John Garth had been indulging at the 
hotel, or had he sat ont too long in the moonlight for 
his natural coherency? 

" In your place, Antonio, and still loving my 
daughter," Garth continued, coolly, " I would make 
one more effort to secure her. For it may be pos- 
sible that she loves you in return, and that I am only 
a barrier in the way." 

" Oh, sir — you are still generous, but you do not 
know your daughter yet," cried Antonio. 

" She is rather obstinate, like her father," was the 
reply ; " but if after fair observation the father 
should think that she would be happier with you 
than himself, he would "take Pcare that there should 
be no sacrifice in after days to be regretted. Still 
she may detest you, Antonio, for what I know to- the 
contrary." 

Antonio did not brighten up very much at this. 
The picture of the firm girl in Paris maintaining 
that she should never be his rose up to daunt him. 

" She will not leave you alone in the world," he 
said ; " it is her determination, from which neither 
you nor I can move her." 

" It is very kind of her, and heaven bless the 
heart which prompts the determination," said Garth ; 
" but — I may wish to be alone — I may marry 
again. 

Antonio Baretti rose to his feet at this astound- 
ing remark of his companion ; he sat down again, 
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breathing with difficulty, and once more he did 
his friend the injustice of attributing a natural 
reason for an unnatural demeanour. John Garth 
looked out at sea with intense stolidity of visage, 
and was totally unmindful of Antonio's excite- 
ment. 

" You — you marry again ?" Antonio ejaculated. 

The stolidity of visage left John Garth at this, 
Antonio's amazement being particularly uncompli- 
mentary. 

" Confound it, boy ! do you think I am so abomin- 
ably old and decrepit, or so fiendishly ugly, that no 
woman will look at me ?" he cried. 

"No; I do not think that," Antonio replied; 
"though a thought of your marrying has never 
crossed my mind. I do not believe that it has 
crossed yours until to-night — this is only a pleasant 
jest ?" 

"I suppose I have as much right to marry as 
you have ?" said John Garth. 

"Ah! and how glad I should be to see you 
marry, old friend and kind father that you have 
been to me — I cannot tell you now," said An- 
tonio ; " and Minnie — has she heard you speak of 
this?" 

" No ; I don't think she has." 

"And the lady — what would I give to see the 
lady who had impressed John Garth !" said 
Antonio. 
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"I haven't thought of the lady yet," replied 
Garth. 

" Ah, this is a jest then ?" cried Antonio. 

" Not quite a jest — it is a thought, as I have told 
you already," was the answer. 

He was looking out at the bright sea again, when 
Antonio touched his arm. 

" I wish the thought would ripen into action, 
colonel, even if there is a certain amount of selfish- 
ness in my wish. I would see the wife fitting for 
you, and deserving of your trust." 

" It is rather too late to be complimentary," 
replied Garth, dryly; "and it comes with a bad 
grace from a young fellow whom I nearly frightened 
into epilepsy with my statement." 

Antonio took no heed of this, but continued — 

" I would be glad to see a wife at your side — a 
something like Hetty Deerham, colonel." 

John Garth's hand wandered to his moustache. 

"What made you think of the Deerham girl?' 
he asked, slowly ; " you know how I dislike her." 

" I do not think you wholly dislike her now," said 
Antonio; "and I did not mean a wife exactly like 
her, but with her virtues, accomplishments, stead- 
fastness, and faith in you. A something like her, 
but a few years older, and " 

" I should not care about her being older," 
muttered John Garth. 

" Well, it is not necessary. A something " he 
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continued, when he was stopped again by John 
Garth rising, taking his arm, and walking him 
very rapidly towards the hotel. • 

"A something that I do not care to hear any- 
thing more about," said Garth ; " for you could not 
sketch a wife for me out of your fancy, and I should 
be unable to realize your picture if you could. I 
think it is time we got indoors, instead of talking 
nonsense. It was all a joke, but — don't run away 
from Barstoft yet awhile, Antonio." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A CONFESSION. 

At the same time and hour the two maidens who had 
been the subject of conversation upon the Esplanade 
were seated in the villa on the cliff discoursing of 
the men who had grown eloquent concerning them. 
They had approached the subject by degrees, hover- 
ing round it very timidly, postponing it till the house 
was still and the servant had gone to bed, and left 
them to themselves. They had talked of all 
things save Antonio Baretti, even of John Garth, 
which was a name not to be escaped from. Min- 
nie had recounted all her travels and adventures, 
the unswerving attendance of her father, and the 
sudden departure for England again, and Hetty had 
listened a great deal, and had not said a great deal 
in reply. 

They had sat at the window looking at the sea 
till ten o'clock, and when the shutters were closed 
they had subsided into 'an old position, familiar to 
the Wolston days, which seemed to advance closer 
to the front at once. Minnie had dropped slowly 
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to Hester Deerham's feet, crossed her hands upon 
her lap, and looked into her face, as she had 
done so often before the troubles and mysteries 
of her life and Hetty's had begun. She could read 
every expression of her friend's face in that position, 
and Hetty had been fond of sitting with her thus, 
and of hearing all her childish secrets. It had 
struck Minnie Garth that Hetty had not been quite 
the same until this old position had been assumed, 
and they were close together ; and then Hetty stole 
her arms round her neck, framed her face with 
her soft hands, stooped down and kissed her 
tenderly. 

"You have not forgotten the old times, dear?" 
Hetty murmured in her ear. 

"No; is it likely that I should?" said Minnie; 
"and I wish to speak of them again, if you will 
let me." 

" Why should I seek to stop you ?" 

"Do you remember, Hetty," asked the younger 
woman, " when you and I were almost rivals, and I 
in ignorance of it, all the time ?" 

"We were never rivals, Minnie," Hester an- 
swered. 

"Ah, I think we were," Minnie said, archly; 
"though you watched Antonio, and doubted him 
and the value of his pretensions. All that 
seems very long ago," she added, more thought- 
fully. 
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" Yes — very long ago," Hester repeated. 

u You do not speak of Antonio for fear of paining 
me ?" said Minnie ; " and yet I shall be glad to hear 
of his happiness and yours. I wished him, in my 
heart long ago, to marry you — for I knew what a 
dear, good wife you would make him. I wanted 
you to marry him in token of forgiveness for past 
errors." 

" And yourself, Minnie ?" Hester asked, in a low 
voice. 

"What of myself?" 

" It was Minnie Garth who loved Antonio Baretti, 
not Hester Deerham," said Hetty ; " it was she who 
made him the hero of her dreams, and nearly died of 
grief when she believed him false to her. Why 
should Minnie Garth forget him, set him aside as of 
no further interest, and congratulate a woman in 
securing him who never really cared for him ?" 

" Never cared ?" repeated Minnie ; " oh ! not 
then — perhaps not then." 

" And not now," said Hester, smiling down upon 
her : " it is you who should think of Antonio, and 
of the miserable life from which a word of yours 
might save him." 

" I — I, Hetty ?" said Minnie, in confusion ; " you 
are not engaged to him, then? His stepmother 
was wrong ?" 

" Very wrong. I could not marry Antonio Baretti 
to save my life — I told your father so long ago— I 
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said so again this evening .on the Barstoft pier," 
Hester replied; "but I should be glad for this old 
friend to marry him." 

" Ah ! that can never be. My father " 

"Yes; I know your affection for your father, 
Minnie," said Hetty ; " and how he is deserving of 
it ; but it should not stand before that love for 
Antonio which, I think, exists still — and which your 
father is almost sure of, too." 

" No — no ; he is not sure of it," said Minnie, with 
excitement ; " it would break his heart to know it — 
I don't know it myself — I don't believe in it. Some- 
times, Hetty, he may come closer to my heart than 
at others; but it is not love, and I only long to 
hear of his happiness to be completely happy in my 
turn." 

"This is self-deception. You would be more 
true to yourself if you thought less of your father." 

True to herself — the old resolution turned upon 
her like this ! 

"And is it Hetty Deerham who asks me to think 
less of him ?" she sqid, reproachfully. 

" Yes ; for it has become a morbid disease which 
is preying upon you, and your father, too," was the 
reply. 

" Oh, how wrong you are !" cried Minnie ; " but 
then you have not seen us together, or watched his 
joy with mine. I am at peace in witnessing his 
great contentment." 
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u Yes, yes — possibly you are," Hetty said, fever- 
ishly. 

" And if you would only accept Antonio oh P 

Hetty's hands had tightened round the neck of 
Minnie Garth, and one handsome face was looking 
closely and eagerly into another's. 

u Don't say it again — don't vex me again, Minnie, 
by asking me to marry your lover !" cried Hetty, very 
wildly now; "but keep this secret for my sake 
deep down in your heart, as I would keep yours — 
aDd pity me for loving hopelessly one who will 
never — never have a thought of me." 

" Hetty— it is not " 

"Yes — it is!" cried Hetty, lowering her face to 
Minnie's ; " it is John Garth !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STRICTLY RELATES TO AFFAIRS OF THE HEART. 

Minnie Garth was wholly unprepared for the 
shock of Hetty Deerham's confession. Nothing 
that she could see had led up to it in the past; 
nothing in her father's manner, or that of Hetty's, 
or in the letters which had passed to and fro 
between them during the last year abroad, had given 
her an inkling of this incomprehensible fact. It 
would have been more natural to awake from 
it presently as from a dream, and find herself in 
the Wolston cottage with an odd revelation of her 
nightmare to relate to her father at his breakfast* 
than to be sure that she was sitting in Miss Deer- 
ham's villa listening to this wild narrative. 

" You love my father f " she found voice enough 
to say. 

Minnie did not know whether to cry with Hetty 
and clasp her in her arms and pity her, or to resent 
the weakness of her friend as a kind of treachery, 
which would rob her of the first place in her father's 
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heart. She was bewildered, and did not know what 
to say or do, and her first words were simply an 
echo — still of astonishment — of Hetty's last words to 
her. 

Hester's arms tightened round her, and clasped 
themselves with her own upon her bosom, and the 
face rested against her braids of golden hair. 

" Yes," said Hetty, in a low voice ; " I love him 
very much — heaven knows how much — I don't." 

" How long has this been ?" asked Minnie. 

" From the day I found out how good and true a 
man he was, and how much he had borne in silence 
rather than betray my brother's trust. I think love 
came then, though he had left England, and there 
was no guessing where he was. I was left to brood 
upon him," Hetty continued, " and upon the injustice 
that. had been done him. I was bowed down by 
remorse at all the misery with which I had returned 
so great a measure of noble disinterestedness as he 
had shown for me. I think, Minnie, that I loved him 
then — for I would have given my life to do him jus- 
tice ; but afterwards, when I had found him in Paris, 
when I had discovered that at the very last — when 
I was at my crudest — he had reasoned with Gregory, 
and made me rich and you poor — when I saw that 
every action of his life was to step apart from self, 
and think of others, I could but worship in my heart 
a man so far above his fellows." 

" He does not know of this." 
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" No, dear ; he is not to know of this," said Hetty. 
" It lies between you and me, sisters and confi- 
dantes ; and you will not let him think that I have 
cared for one who in all his life never gave one 
thought to me — and never, never will." 

"My poor Hetty!" Minnie began, when Hetty 
interrupted her. 

"Oh, do not pity me!" she cried; "I am not 
ashamed of my love — but very proud of it, believing 
it to be as holy an affection as earth will let it be, 
and which is almost content — not quite, perhaps — . 
with thinking of him and his worth. Tou will never 
tell him, Minnie — promise me that ?" 

Minnie promised, almost reluctantly. She was 
like a woman in a dream still, although the facts 
were very clear and strong before her, and there was 
no doubting Hetty's love. It was the intensity of it 
which alarmed Minnie— the power of self-repression 
that had kept it so long and effectually concealed, 
deceiving those who believed in the calm, cold, 
austete life of this girl of four-and-twenty years. She 
could scarcely believe that she had ever loved 
Antonio as Hetty loved her father— for Hetty's 
affection had grown in the face of every obstacle 
which John Garth's pride, and even dislike, had 
built up to bar its way to him. 

Hetty Deerham was not likely to have more than 
one confidante, and the secret once avowed to her, 
she made the most of it. There was not one inci- 
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dent of her passion which she did not dwell upon in 
the fulness of her heart, with Minnie for a listener, 
wondering more and more at every detaiL It was 
the life in Paris, the sharing of John Garth's home, 
the nursing of him through his fever, which had been 
the completion and consolidation of Hetty Deerham's 
love, the daughter saw at once ; for John Garth had 
been at his best then, and had learned to be grateful 
to Hetty for her care of him. On the Barstoft pier 
that evening he had owned that he had missed her 
very much, and the confession had softened her 
wondrously, and rendered her very happy until he 
had advised her to get married, instead of living by 
herself upon the cliff. 

" When I thought that he was dying, and that no 
skill could save him," Hetty murmured, "I was 
tempted to whisper in his ear that there was one 
woman who loved him as she could never love 
again, and who would be glad to die instead of him. 
I prayed that my poor, vain life might be taken 
instead of his that night, in my despair and griefl" 

" Oh, Hetty, that was wrong." 

** res, I know it," Hetty answered ; ** but it had 
been my fault that this misery had been brought 
about, and he was so undeserving of it all, and looked 
so close on the death to which 1 had reduced him by 
my past malevolence. Can you guess now why any 
talk of marriage is distasteful to me ? — why I am 
jealous of you at times — even of anyone in whom he 
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shows a glimmering of that affection which he has 
not for me ?" 

" Yes, I guess all now," said Minnie ; " but he is 
as fond of you as of a daughter, I am sure — and 
you must be his daughter with me, Hetty." 

"No; let me pursue my own quiet way," cried 
Hetty, "not losing sight of you and him again if 
I can help it, and being always a friend in whom 
you both may have some confidence. I want you, 
Minnie," here her arms tightened round her again, 
" to reason with him, as I cannot, upon the folly of 
treating me as a stranger, of keeping poor and resent- 
ing any effort to restore to him those rights which 
are his, and are not mine — which Gregory intended 
for the Garths, knowing that money could not be 
of use to me. He will have my money when I die, 
of course. Why will he^wait for that, and keep me 
miserable ? — why will he come to-morrow to crush 
me with the method of his business, and his cruel 
talk of restitution ?" 

Hetty put her hands before her eyes, but Minnie 
drew them down again. 

"You must not mind this," Minnie said; "you 
know how proud he is, and how he dislikes any 
efforts made to do him service — bear with him to- 
morrow, at least." 

" Very well," replied Hetty, with a sigh. 

The confession was ended ; the romance had run 
its length, and the friends sat side by side upon the 
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couch, disinclined to part yet, although the hour was 
late, and rest should naturally have come to them. 

" Do you know that your father has asked me to 
Wolston for a few days ?" Hetty said. 

" I knew that he was going to ask you," Minnie 
answered. 

" You would prefer my staying away now ?" 

" No." 

" I said to-night that I would come, but I must 
decline again to-morrow — for a time, until I am 
stronger, and have lived this down more. For I 
might pain you even." 

" Ah, I could wish that this might come about!" 
Minnie said; "being sure of the new life and joy 
which such a helpmate as yourself would bring to 
him, and knowing that he is not too old for one who 
loves him as much as you do. There, I say this, so 
that you may not doubt me, or my caution even. 
Tou can come to Wolston without my being jealous 
of your presence, dear." 

"He would never know," she said, hesitatingly, 
" that I loved him." 

" I don't think he would." 

" And knowing it, he would be too generous not to 
pity me a little," said Hetty. 

" Yes ; he would pity you." 

"Thinking it another remarkable eccentricity of 
mine — but never loving me back again ?" 

Minnie reflected upon this. She looked back upon 
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the past year with her father and his devotion to 
herself, and read only the one thought which was the 
mainspring of his every action. 

" Only with a love like that which he feels for 
me," said Minnie; " for that would come in time, 
I think." 

" Then I will come in time to Wolston, Minnie," 
said Hetty, cheerfully ; " but not so early, perhaps, 
as I promised your father on the pier. It is no new 
love that T have for John Garth — but only new to 
you — and I can always meet him as his friend, 
his sister, daughter, anything. But," she added, 
earnestly, " never think that I shall marry, what- 
ever people say of me. Never believe a word of 
that — and tell the gossip to his face that every, 
word he utters is a false one. And now," holding out 
her hands, " good-night." 

" Are you not coming yet ?" asked Minnie. 

" Not this moment, Minnie. I sit up late at times 
when 1 have pleasant thoughts to brood upon," 
she said ; " bad ones, I try to sleep away." 

"And after all you have pleasant thoughts to- 
night, then ?" Minnie asked. 

"Yes," Hetty said; "thoughts that you know 
the best and worst of me, and do not love me less 
— thoughts that there is no mystery between us, 
or amongst us, and those whom we respect — that 
all is very clear before us, and that the quiet life 
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on earth is stretching to the verge of heaven, where 
peace will be attained." 

Was she thinking of earth or heaven after Minnie 
had withdrawn, and she was gazing at the lamp- 
light, steadily — a woman deserving of the love even 
of the hero that she had made of rough John Garth ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

STRICTLY RELATES TO MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 

Colonel John Garth arrived to transact business 
with Hester Deerham at the early hour of nine in 
the morning. Hester and Minnie sitting at the 
breakfast-table saw him advancing to the house 
with a grinu business-like aspect ; there was even a 
packet of papers under his arm, carefully tied up 
with red-tape in a most depressing fashion. 

" Here he is," said Hester softly to herself, and 
the colour rose quickly to her face. 

" Tou will remember, Hetty, to agree with him as 
you promised me last night?" said Minnie. 

"My dear child, I never promised that," Hetty 
replied ; " I tacitly consented to agree with him as 
long as it was possible." 

" You have the courage to meet him calmly, I am 
sure," said Minnie. 

" I have been all my life acquiring that courage," 
was the answer ; " and I hope that it is not likely 
to fail me." 
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« I am glad of that" 

" Still," said Hetty, with more nervousness ap- 
parent than Minnie had hitherto witnessed in her, 
a do not leave me alone with him. Yon know all 
about these tiresome Bonds as well as any of us, 
and when I fail a little in my sage deportment, a 
glance from you will put me on my guard." 

"Very well; but I would prefer to leave yon," 
Minnie said. 

" I would prefer that you should stay," said 
Hester, speaking with great decision ; " you will be 
able to judge then if I am fit to come to Wolston 
without " 

" Without what ?" Minnie asked. 

u Without making a silly of myself — there !" said 
Hetty, with some of her new petulance exhibiting 
itself at Minnie's question. 

John Garth knocked at the door; it sounded 
like a peremptory summons for immediate ad- 
mittance, and both Hettv and Minnie became silent 
and anxious. There had been so much talk of 
Bonds and restitution money, and so many strange 
incidents had had their uprise from them, that 
it was natural to expect that in the final settle- 
ment — the cancelling of money matters between the 
Garths and Deerhams — a new bewilderment might 
possibly arise. 

•• Oolonel Garth," the maid-servant announced, 
and Colonel Garth, following the mention of his 
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name, entered the room, kissed his daughter and 
shook hands with Hester Deerham. 

The breakfast equipage was cleared away, the 
maid, who was evidently a woman of observation, 
and scented business in the red-taped parcel under 
the visitor's arm, put an inkstand and tray upon the 
table and withdrew. All this wasi impressive, and 
Colonel Garth and the ladies were silent for a 
while. 

" What a beautiful morning it is !" Hetty said at 
last. 

u Yes ; the summer seems to linger with us yet," 
Colonel Garth answered ; " and yet we are far gone 
in September. I have been for one of my long and 
early walks, Minnie, that you know so well," he 
said, turning to his daughter, and to her surprise 
going through a series of facial contortions which 
she thought that she understood, but affected 
not to comprehend. John Garth desired her to with- 
draw, but she had promised Hetty to remain with 
her. 

" Where have you been ?" asked Minnie, quietly. 

"I strolled along the sands until Barstoft was 
lost, and I was alone with the sea — holding long 
arguments with it, for and against strange resolutions 
which had come to me." 

" Resolutions ?" repeated Minnie. 

" Ay, of change, being of a changeable disposition, 
as you know !" 
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He unfastened his papers, and again " made faces " 
at Minnie, and glanced meaningly at Hetty Deer- 
ham, who was interested in the pattern of the 
hearth-rug. But Minnie was deplorably obtuse — 
what had happened to the child, he wondered, that 
she should stare so vacuously at him ? 

" Are you tired of Wolston, Colonel Garth ?" 
Hetty asked, without looking up ; " and do your 
new resolutions mean leaving the old place ?" 

" Yes ; I think they do." 

There was another embarrassing silence, which 

was prolonged till Minnie took up a book from a 

side table, and began to evince an interest in its 

4 contents. This was too much for the patience of 

John Garth. 

" Minnie," he said, " Miss Deerham and I 
have some important business to transact this 
morning." 

" Yes ; she has been waiting for you," Minnie 
answered ; " pray do not mind me, I shall not make 
any noise." 

" A third person in the way of business is always 
objectionable," John Garth affirmed. 

" Yes ; when that third person is a stranger, 
but " 

" Minnie," said her father, decisively, " I wish 
that you would take a walk — or wait for me on the 
Esplanade." 

But Minnie Garth was not afraid of her father's 
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decisive tones. She knew the depths of his 
amiability and love too well. 

"I think Hester wishes me to stay with her 
this morning," she explained. 

John Garth began to tie up his papers again. 

" Then I will call this afternoon." 

" Minnie," said Hester, " you had better leave 
us. I am not afraid now." 

Colonel Garth looked up at this. 

" I wanted Minnie as an ally on my side, when 
you were too hard with me," Hetty hastened to 
explain ; " but if you — really — wish that she should 
-go?" 

" I think it much the better plan," said Garth. 

Minnie withdrew, and a few minutes afterwards the 
door closed, and the graceful figure of John Garth's 
daughter was seen proceeding down the garden- 
path towards the cliff. Father and friend both 
watched her until she turned towards the Esplanade, 
first looking back, and laughing at them. 

"Heaven bless her!" cried John Garth; "how 
' well and strong she has become !" 

" Yes — I would not leave Wolston too quickly if 
I were in your place," Hetty suggested. 

" Not to-morrow, certainly," said Garth ; " it will 
depend a great deal upon yourself, Miss Deerham." 

He always began with " Miss Deerham " when 
disposed for disputatious converse, Hetty knew. 

" How will it depend upon me ?" 
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" I bought the old house again a month ago, and 
I think of transferring it to you in part payment of 
the debt I owe you." 

" Oh, Colonel Garth!" cried Hetty. 

" I think it will be necessary, in order to render 
matters entirely satisfactory between us," said John 
Garth ; " but I will explain all this at once." 

" If you please." 

John Garth spread the papers upon the table, 
and carefully went through them, until he had 
selected one from the rest — a long, narrow, bill-like 
slip of blue paper, bristling, Hetty perceived, with 
many figures. Hetty felt uncomfortable, but she 
waited with exemplary patience for his explanation, 
glancing shyly at his face, which had already be- 
come sterner and fiercer with the figures which 
confronted him. 

" Tou gave me at Paris, Miss Deerham, a statement 
of my expenses at Madame Charmarante's house — a 
list of doctor's fees in particular," he added, 
with emphasis, and looking from the paper with 
such suddenness and severity that Hetty dropped 
her eyes immediately, " which was not quite 
correct. I am sorry to find in a young person 
of your age," he added, dryly, " so deplorable a 
desire to pervert plain facts, but there are some 
thousands of francs on the wrong side of the balance 
sheet." 

" How can you know this ? — what makes you think 
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that I would do such a thing, Colonel Garth?" 
Hetty said, in a low voice. 

" I met Doctor Mafont abroad," he said ; " and I 
found him an agreeable travelling companion." 

" Oh— my !" 

Hetty became still more interested in the pattern 
of the hearth-rug. 

"I have a strong belief that you paid him too 
much," said John Garth, "and that his charges 
were monstrously exorbitant; but a patient is in- 
clined to think this, when the danger is over, and 
the doctor's bill has to be settled. I have taken a 
great deal of pains to find out the correctness of 
every item,, and I have corresponded more than 
once with Madame Charmarante, who writes abom- 
inably, and spells worse. You have given me a great 
deal of trouble, Miss Deerham," he said, reproach- 
fully. 

" I am very sorry," was the humble answer. 

Hetty was trying hard to be humble, not to resist 
in any way the arguments of John Garth, to take 
his money and his reasoning for granted, and so get 
free from figures. What a contrast to the con- 
versation of last night upon the pier this was! — 
when he was kind and generous, and even meant 
well when he aggravated her. But these hard, dry 
facts, and this want of sympathy with her past 
efforts to be of service to him at her own expense, 
were almost insupportable. 
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" I should think that a thousand pounds would 
hardly cover Doctor Mafont's fees and other items 
of which I will presently supply you with a list," said 
Garth. " I have put down a thousand pounds." 

" Very well," said Hetty, after a preliminary and 
secret contest with a huge lump in her throat that 
had made its unwelcome appearance, and was ex- 
tremely difficult for her voice to get round. 

" That being settled," said John Garth, "there are 
all the expenses of your search for Minnie in Lon- 
don, your employment of detectives, secret agencies, 
and so forth, until I telegraphed to you from Paris 
that Minnie was discovered. You understand now, 
Hetty, why I did not wish Minnie to be present while 
we spoke of this ?" 

" Yes," said Hetty ; " but these items were very 
trifling, I did not keep an account of them — all 
this was at my own expense," she added, more de- 
fiantly, " and I will not have it a money question, 
Colonel Garth." 

She looked down again when his eyes met hers. 

" Pardon me, but I would prefer it. It is just." 

" You did not speak of this in Paris — Minnie was 
very dear to me — it was all my fault that she was 
lost," cried Hetty. 

" Minnie is my daughter," said Garth; "it was my 
wish that you should use every means to discover 
her, and it was the publicity of the case in England 
which probably kept Paulo Baretti concealed in his 
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French hiding-place. I estimate those expenses at 
another thousand pounds.*' 

Hetty contradicted him flatly here. 

" It was nothing like that sum," she said. 

" You will probably give me an idea of the amount 
then?" 

" I will look over my papers — those I have." 

" To-day?" 

"Yes — if you insist upon it," Hetty replied, 
tetchily. 

" I insist upon it only in all fairness," said John 
Garth. " I am too grateful for Minnie's rescue to 
seek to foist upon another one sixpence spent in the 
effort to discover her." 

" Very well," Hetty said again. 

"And now," taking up fresh papers and be- 
coming even sterner and harder — Hetty was sure 
of that, " we will consider the gigantic fraud." 

Hetty winced. 

" The matter is easily summed up so far as figures 
are concerned," Garth continued ; " for the amount 
of money forwarded to me from Alsako through 
your agency, and that of an old friend whom Icould 
have never dreamed of deceiving me, even to my 
advantage, was nineteen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty pounds ? That is correct, I think ?" 

"That is quite correct," said Hetty, in a low 
voice. 

" I am not able to restore all this money, for I 
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have dissipated more than a fair portion of it 
in travelling in a style unsuitable to my means, 
but I will ask the favour of a little grace. I 
shall make over to-day, by cheque on the Barstoft 
bank, all that is in my power — I will ask you to 
allow a solicitor to execute a deed of transfer of the 
Wolston property — and in good time I hope to clear 
off the remainder of the debt, not having an exacting 
creditor, I trust." 

This was said more lightly, but Hetty did not 
smile at him, or look at him. 

" Has Antonio spoken of your property of which 
his father was in possession ?" she asked, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 

" He has spoken of some Turkish Bonds, but they 
are not mine. ,, 

"Not yours?" Hetty almost shrieked; "not 
yours ? — oh, how can you say this to me !" 

"There is no proof that they are mine," re- 
plied John Garth, coolly. " Paulo Baretti acknow- 
ledged that he found them in your brother's pos- 
session, and hence they are yours in every legal 



sense." 



" I will not have them — if you dare to offer them 
to me, I — I must hate you, John Garth," cried 
Hetty. 

She did not see him smile at this, and so brightly 
and pleasantly that she might have taken hope from 
it» for after one indignant glance at him she had 
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looked down again, with her hands clasped together, 
and her whole frame trembling with an intense 
longing to defy him. Yes, a woman of impulse — 
this Hetty Deerham. 

" I have often had grave doubts whether your 
brother was not beset with a monomania concerning 
those Turkish Bonds," continued Garth; "people 
have odd fancies, and my father was the most pru- 
dent of men, and not likely to trust implicitly even 
his solicitor. Until we have made further inquiries, 
looked over papers, searched share-lists, and found 
out my father's stockbroker, I would prefer not to 
touch the Bonds." 

u If — if — anybody offers them to me I will burn 
them," said Hetty, passionately. 

u That would be to ruin me completely, if they 
should turn out after all to be my property," said 
Garth, "or lead to an action — Garth versus Deer- 
ham — in which I might sue you for my rights. It 
would be very wrong to burn them." 

" You only burn wills, John Garth," cried Hetty. 

" Eh ! — oh ! — that is a sharp taunt, Hetty," he 
said ; " you see now, without mutual forbearance, how 
likely we are to quarrel still." 

" I am not quarrelling with you," Hetty said, in a 
faltering voice again. 

" I hope not — I hope that we can settle everything 
without hard words," replied Garth ; " and yet there 
is something more to say." 
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" Something more — what now!" cried Hetty in 
amazement. 

"Yes — but not relating to money," said John 
Garth. " I will leave you these papers to look over, 
and that cheque, and you can send me a receipt 
at your convenience; although the cheque being 
made payable to order is a perfect receipt in itsel£ 
The English banking system is a very admirable 
one." 

" Very," was the slow response. 

" And now the money question being settled," 
said John Garth, "let us talk about something 
else." 
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CHAPTEK XL 

NOT QUITE SO BUSINESS-LIKE ! 

What was to follow now ? thought Hetty, as John 
Garth drew his chair closer to her, and regarded 
her with greater interest. What fresh ingenuity 
to torment her, to wring her heart with his 
figures, and general arguments against himself, 
and the receiving of any favour from her hands? 
She did not speak ; and when he spoke to her, she 
trembled still more with fear or indignation, or 
of Something which had not yet a name in her 
vocabulary. 

" Concerning the extraordinary nature of this last 
deception, Hetty," he said, in a deeper voice ; " of all 
the pains taken to load me with your money, in 
restitution for wrongs that might not have had 
existence — concerning your pity for my position, and 
your ingenuity to deceive me into riches — concerning 
a long study to sink on your side all selfish thoughts, 
and to advance on mine much contentment — what 
can I say ?" 
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He waited for her answer, which was given falter- 
ingly, if not as satisfactorily as John Garth might 
have desired. 

" I don't know what you can say," said Hetty. 

"I had prepared a long sermon upon deceit in any 
shape, upon that pride which has only faith in 
myself, and so is, after all, a selfish thing to boast 
about — but, Hetty Deerham, I can't preach to 
you." 

She looked up gratefully. 

" Thank you," she murmured. 

"But I would like to know the reason of this 
long study of a man who has more than once treated 
you very harshly," he continued; "and to ask if 
it only arise from an urgent wish to atone for past 
mistakes?" 

" Yes," Hetty answered, readily, " to atone for past 
mistakes — certainly.'* 

" I have never been kind to you," he said, thought- 
fully regarding her ; " you have studied me a great 
deal, and we began by disliking each other very 
heartily, did we not ?" 

" Ah, we did," Hetty assented here. 

" Now that the money question is settled, I wish 
that you would put that cheque in your purse," he 
said, taking it from the table, and placing it in her 
hands ; " we shall be better friends — dearer and 
truer friends, I hope, for all future days. And for 
the past — the whole past beginning from our last 
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parting at Wolston, until to-day, my thanks — my 
grateful thanks, dear Hetty." 

They were his first kind words, and they dis- 
mayed her — took her off her guard more completely 
than all the words which had preceded them. The 
tears would rain from her hazel eyes in spite of her, 
though she bowed her head away from him, and 
hoped he would not see them. 

"I have made you poor — that's all," was her 
reply. 

" Position between us will never be taken into 
consideration," he said ; " and that cheque — my child, 
see what you have done !" 

Hetty in her excitement had unconsciously torn it 
into several pieces, with which she had strewn the 
carpet. 

" Oh, never mind that," she said. 

" I will write another/' 

He went to the table, produced a cheque-book 
from his pocket, and took up a pen. Hetty was 
standing by his side with her hand upon his arm 
before he had written a letter. 

" If position will never be taken into consideration 
between us," she said, very pale and firm now, u why 
do you lower me by all this talk of money ? Why 
do you expect every sacrifice to come from you, and 
nothing from myself? I called heaven to witness 
that I would repay your past thought for me, and 
mercy to my brother — but you make me break 
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my oath. Spare me, John Garth — have some little 
mercy on a woman who is weaker than yourself !" 

" Your oath ?' he said, pausing ; " ah, Hetty, is 
that it? — that explains much." 

Did he read her secret at that moment, or had he 
read it last night, or long ago? Heaven knows 
when the truth had come to him, for he was a man 
of much reserve. 

"You must let me write this cheque again!" 
he said. 

Hetty raised her hands imploringly, as if she were 
asking heaven to witness and pardon this man's 
obduracy ; then she sank slowly and passively into 
the chair which she had quitted. 

John Garth wrote his cheque with a hand that 
trembled very much, and made strange hieroglyphics 
that would have astonished his bankers ; he let fell 
a huge blot upon his signature, and shook his pen 
wildly over the table-cover, and then presented the 
blurred draft to Hetty.. 

" Will you take it now ?" 

But Hetty made no movement to accept it. She 
was tired out at last, and cold and silent. 

" Will you take me with it, Hetty ?" he said, in a 
low voice. 

She looked up, scarcely believing that those 
words had escaped him, or that he had ever thought 
of her. Then she gave a feeble little cry, turned very 
red, and looked away from him. 
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" Will you take me, Hetty, with this money, and 
thus settle all disputes concerning it ? — take me with 
my one-and-forty years, but with a heart that is very 
young yet, and so full of love for you, that how I have 
hidden it so long, and deceived myself so thoroughly, 
is one more mystery to fathom presently ? There, 
Hetty, I have frightened you and shocked you, as I 
knew that I should, by my temerity — by this last 
ambition which would take for my wife a rich and 
pretty woman seventeen years my junior. Forgive 
me — pity me — try and think whether it is possible 
to have me for a husband, and to love me in good 
time a little — do not send me too quickly away." 

He was a man of judgment, of much knowledge 
of the world, and of a perspicacity in general 
matters that had rendered him famous in Alsako, 
but he could not fathom the incomprehensibility of 
this girl's heart. He thought that he had been mis- 
taken after all by her manner, and the tears and 
sobs which escaped her helped to deceive him to the 
last. He had learned to love her for her gratitude 
to him, and out of gratitude to her ; but she had 
only regarded him as Minnie had done, looking up 
to him as a father, friend, and benefactor, but not 
as a man whom she could learn to love. 

" Ah! I see that I have distressed you very much, 
Hetty," he said, bending over her ; " but there, do 
not think anything more of this — or rather take it to 
heart as a lesson not to evince too much respect for 
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any man. I have been held at arm's length from the 
respect of most people, and so long misunderstood, 
that there was a dangerous flattery in your setting 
me above my value. I could but love you in 
return for it, and I had nothing to give back, Hetty, 
but my affection for you. Have I offended you too 
deeply even for an answer?" he asked, after a 
moment's pause. 

" No, no — it is not that," said Hetty, dashing the 
tears hastily from her eyes ; " I am not grieved 
— and offended — only very, very happy !" 

" Hetty — you love me !" 

" Ah ! John Garth, for a longer time than I shall 
ever have the courage to tell you," she murmured, 
as she hid her face upon the broad chest to which 
he drew it unresistingly. 

There was not another word said about the money 
— and there was no more quarrelling between Hetty 
Deerham and John Garth. It was a peace-making 
that had taken much time in the past to bring 
about, but it lasted for all time to come. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

He is unwise who lingers with his characters after 
their fates are decided, and all is over with their 
hopes and fears, and those little joys and troubles 
which have made up the substance of his story-book. 
A few words only remain to us before John Garth, 
the central figure of our canvas, fades away with those 
who have borne him company. One little scene, 
and a few short words will close this narrative. 

The day is very bright, the sun has flecked the 
ripples on the sea with gold, and all the visitors left in 
Barstoft are enjoying the beauty of the day, as 
John Garth, with Hetty Deerham on his arm, 
goes down the cliff towards the Esplanade. They 
are very happy, the brightness of the day has stolen 
to their faces, and John Garth's was not more 
radiant or more handsome in its youth than it is 
now in the perfect peace of its one-and-forty years. 
He has grown younger since the morning, or the 
old stern looks made him older than his years, for 
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after all, Hetty tells him with a smile, what are 
forty-one years, but manhood grown staid and ear- 
nest with its place marked in the world, and 
youth — like that year's autumn with the touch of 
summer in it — only by a year or two set back. Pair 
and kind reasoning of Hetty Deerham's, against 
which he makes no protest — not feeling grave and 
full of thought, as in the days gone by. Surely, 
he was ten years older than this when he was 
President of Alsako! Minnie is waiting for them 
on the Esplanade, and she rises from one of the 
seats facing the sea, and goes to meet them, perhaps 
reading something more of the "old, old story" 
than she has done before that day. 

" Well, it is all settled at last, I hope ?" she says. 

" Yes ; it is all settled," her father replies. 

" And we shall hear no more of money matters, 
balance-sheets, and Turkish Bonds, papa?" she 
adds. 

" No ; nothing more of them. Hetty and I have 
made it up for good." 

His daughter reads all the story in his look at 
Hetty, and in Hetty's laughing look at him. 

There is some of her father's shrewdness in Minnie 
Garth, too, for she says quickly — 

" I see. You two are going to be married." 

" Great heaven, Minnie, how sharp you are !" cries 
her father; * how could you think this? — or guess 
this, before I have spoken a word ?" 
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" I have been thinking of it all the morning," 
Minnie says, demurely. 

" And you are not sorry ?" Garth says, tenderly ; 
" not inclined to wish that I had loved you more, 
and Hetty Deerham less, and never had a thought 
of marriage ?" 

"No; not sorry — not jealous," Minnie replies; 
" only glad in your gladness, knowing that neither 
man nor woman could have made a better 
choice." 

Minnie turns and walks down the Esplanade with 
them, still offering her congratulations, and wonder- 
ing how it all has come about, but waiting for the 
time when Hetty or her father will tell her the 
whole story — and here Antonio Baretti is seen 
advancing in the distance to make the set of four 
complete. 

Minnie is the first to see him, but her father notes 
her change of colour, and looks down the long 
parade and observes the lover coming. 

" Antonio talks of going back to Paris as soon as 
possible," John Garth says, in a low tone to his 
daughter ; " had I not better ask him to stay ?" 

" To stay !" replies Minnie, very proudly ; " on 
no account." 

" I would see your happiness with mine, Minnie, 
and this day alter many resolutions. He has been 
true in thought to you, I know — and you to him, 
I think." 
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" I have been only true to myself" is the reply ; 
" and I shall be so to the end" 

But John Garth does not believe this, knowing 
the fallacy of human intentions, and what strange 
events may crop up at any moment to change the 
tenor of a life. He sees the barrier removed between 
Minnie and Antonio, and the old lovers approaching 
each other as on that memorable autumn day. And 
John Garth sees not darkly through the glass. 

Wandering thus by the sea, with hearts made 
light by present joy, and hopes very close at hand, 
we can afford to part with them. 



FINIS. 
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the Laureate's " May Queen," with Hon. Mrs. Boyle's illustrations. 

The principle of the Work has been to avoid extracts, and to give each 
Poem unabridged ; and* the rule of the Selection, subject to length has 
been the simple one of public favouritism, and it is hoped that the ex- 
tension to more than double the number of Poems in the present Edition 
over any previous one, the completeness of the arrangement, with Dates 
throughout, and good List of Contents and Index, combine to give the 
Work a permanent literary value. 

The Illustrations comprise no less than 820 of the very best Engravings 
on wood ever produced, from Designs by the most eminent Artists, the 
whole of which, with but one or two exceptions, have been designed and 
engraved for the Publishers for different editions of this Work and its 
contributors. 

CHRIST IN SONG. Hymns of Immannel, selected from all 
Ages, with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments, and [handsomely bound. 8s. Qd. 

WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. By Louis Viardot. Illus- 
trated with Ten Autotype Reproductions of Celebrated Engravings, and 
Thirty Woodcuts. Handsomely bound, square demy 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

A DREAM BOOK. ByRV.B. Twelve Drawings in Pen and 
Pencil, or Sepia, by E. V; B. illustrator of" Story Without an End," &c. 
reproduced in perfect Facsimile by the Autotype process, with Letter- 
press descriptions. Medium 4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 311. 6d. 
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An Elegy in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas Gray. With 
Sixteen Water-Colour Drawings, by Eminent Artists, printed in Colours 
in Fac-simile of the Originals. Uniform with the Illustrated "Story With- 
out an End." Royal 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6d. ; or in morocco, 25*. 



" Another edition of the immortal * Elegy! charmingly printed 
gracefully bound, but with a new feature. The illustrations are woodcuts 
in colours, and they are admirable specimens of the art." — Art Journal. 
*• Remarkable for thoughtful conception and all that artistic finish of which. 
this newly-born art is capable." — Morning Post. "Beauty and care visible 
throughout." — Standard. 

The Story Without an End. From the German of Carove\ Ry 
Barah Austin. Illustrated with Sixteen Original Water-Colour Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Fac-simile and numerous Illustrations on wood. 
Small 4to. cloth extra, 12*. ; or in morocco, 21*. 

*p* Also a Large Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted (only 250 
copies printed), morocco, ivory inlaid, 31*. 6d. 

" Nowhere will he find the Book of Nature more freshly and beautifully 
opened for him than in * The Story without an End,' of its kind one of the 
best that was ever written."— Quarterly Review. 

Also, illustrated by the same Artist. 

Child's Play. Printed in fac-simile from Water-Colour Drawings, 7*. 6rf. 
Tennyson's May Queen. Illustrated on Wood. Large Paper Edit. 7s. Qd. 

Forget-me-Nots. By Mrs. Ross. With Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. ^_ [In the Press. 

The Wood-Nymph : a Fairy Tale. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated by Miss Plesner. With Illustrations by Simpson. 
Sqnare cloth extra. 3*. Od. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water Colour Drawings 
by Elijah Walton. Chromo- Lithographed by J. H. Lowes, with Des- 
criptive Text by the Rev. T. Q. Bonney, M.A., F.G.8. Folio, half mo- 
rocco, with 21 large Plates. Original subscription 8 guineas. A very 
limited edition only now issued at U. 14*. 64. 



The Seven Churches of Asia. The result of Two Tears' Explo- 
ration of their Locality'and Remains. By Mr. A. Svoboda. With 20 rail- 
page Photographs taken on the spot. Edited with a preface by the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram, F.L.S. 4to. cloth extra, price 2 guineas. 

*' Some time since we reviewed the photographs taken by Mr. Svoboda 
on the sites of the famous Christian cities of Asia Minor, and found in 
them much that was interesting to the Biblical student and historian. We 
have in the well-printed volume before us twenty of these interesting illus- 
trations, which j 'airly display thepresent state of the ruins so deeply connected 
with the early history of Christianity. Of these Smyrna supplies four, 
JSphesus Jive, Lacdicea two, Hieropolis one, Sardis two, Philadelphia one, 
Maanesia Sypilus one, Thyatira one, and Pergamos three. To these the 
author has attached a carefully-written and very interesting series of 
accounts of the ruins and their history, taken from a popular and Scrip- 
tural point of view. Mr. Tristram has done his share of the work well, 
and edited a capital manual which is suited not only to general readers, 
but as a book of reference on a subject about which little is known, and 
that little not available without researches which would rival those oft 
author." — Athenaeum. ^ 
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Illustrations of the Natural Order of Plants ; with Groups and 
Descriptions. By Elisabeth Twining. Splendidly illustrated in colours 
from nature. Reduced from the folio edition. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 5 guineas. 



Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illustrated by 
0. W. Cope, R. A., T. Creswick, R. A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J. 0. Hoxsley, A. R. A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H, Wehnert, Har- 
rison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. each ; mor. 10*. 6d. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
CundaH's Elizabethan Poetry. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 



Eeat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's 1' Allegro. 
Rogers' Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Weir's Poetry of Nature. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



Bishop Heber's Hymns. An Illustrated Edition, with upwards 
of one hundred Designs. Engraved in the first style of Art. Small 4to. 
price Is. 6d. ; morocco, 15*. New Edition. 

The Divine and Moral Songs of Dr. Watts : a New and very 
choice Edition. Illustrated with One Hundred Woodcuts in the first 
style of Art, from Original Designs by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. 
cloth extra, price 7*. 6a.; morocco, 15*. 

Christian Lyrics. Chiefly selected from Modern Authors. 138 
Poems, illustrated with upwards of 150 Engravings, under the superin- 
tendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, 10*. 6d. ; morocco, 21*. 

Light after Darkness: Religious Poems, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 8*. 6d. 

The Abbey and Palace of Westminster, with Forty National 
Photographs. By John Harrington. Royal 4to. ; morocco, 5 guineas. 

A Search for Winter Sunbeams in the Riviera, Corsica, Algiers, 
and Spain. By the Hon. Samuel S. Cox. With numerous graphic 
Woodcuts, Chromolithographs, and Steel Engravings. 8vo. cloth extra, 
10c 

Normandy Picturesque; a New Artistic Book of Travel. By 
Henry Blackburn, Author of " Artists and Arabs," &c. Small demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 16*. 



The Pyrenees; 100 Illustrations by Gustave Dore, and a De- 
scription of Summer Life at French Watering Places By Henry Black- 
burn. Royal 8vo. cloth, 18*. ; morocco, 25*. 
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Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Sunshine. Numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth. 10*. 64. 

Also by the same Author. 1 
' Travelling nr Spain, illustrated, 16*. or Cheaper Edition, 6*. 



Milton's Paradise Lost. With the original Steel Engravings of 

John Martin. Printed on large " '*~ "~ — J ,— ' "* 

31, 18*. <W. ; morocco extra, 61. 16* 



The Gentle Life. A Special and entirely New Edition 5 com- 
prising portions of both series in One Volume. Dedicated, by express per- 
mission and desire, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Choicely 
Printed in New Type, with Initial Letters and Ornaments. Small 8vo. 

{In p reparat io n. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's translation ; 
beautifully illustrated by forty-two wood Engravings, drawn by Thomas 
Scott, and engraved by J. D. Cooper, after the Etchings by Retssch. 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, 14*. ; morocco, 25*. 

Edgar A. Poe's Poems. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Small 
4to. cloth extra, price 10*. &d. 

Marvels of Glass-Making : its Description and History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By A. Sauzay. With 47 Illustrations 
on Wood, and 8 Autotype Copies of the Best Examples of Ronton, Vene- 
tian, and German ,Glass in the South Kensington Museum. Square 
demy 8vo. handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 12*. 6rf. 

A New and Revised Edition of Mrs. Palliser's Book of Lace, 
comprising a History of the Fabric from the Earliest Period, with up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations and Coloured Designs, including some In- 
teresting Examples from the Leeds Exhibition. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, One Guinea. 

The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine of 
the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and "Adapted for English use. By 
Alphonse Gouffe, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illus- 
trated with large Plates beautifully printed in Colours, and One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-One Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21. 2s. 
Household Edition in one handsome large type book for domestic use. 
Price 10*. 6d., strongly half-bound. 

Victor Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. New Edition, with 60 graphic 
Illustrations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned paper. Square 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10*. 6d. 

The Bottom of the Sea. By M. Sonrel. Translated by Elihu 
Rich. Small Post 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous woodcut Illustrations. 
5*. 
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The Bayard Series. 

C0MPBIS1NO 

PLEASURE BOOKS OF LITERATURE PRODUCED IN THE 

CHOICEST STYLE, AS COMPANIONABLE VOLUMES 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, 

bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbands and 

Begisters. 

THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. De Berville. 
DE JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE. 
THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his Prose Works. 
ABDALLAH; OR, THE FOUR LEAVES. By Edouard Laboullaye. 
TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
VATHEK t AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. By William Beckford. 

THE KING AND THE COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 

Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 
WORDS OF WELLINGTON : Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 
DR. JOHNSON'S RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. With Notes. 
HAZLITT'S ROUND TABLE With Biographical Introduction. 

THE RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, AND THE LETTER 
TO A FRIEND. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

BALLAD POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. By Robert Buchanan. 

COLERIDGE'S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS, SENTENCES AND MAXIMS. 
With Introduction by the Editor, and .Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy. — " 

OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PROGRESS. 

A suitable Case containing 12 volumes, price 31*. 0d.; or the Case separate, 

price 2s. 6d. 



EXTRACTS FROM LITERARY NOTICES. 
" The present series— taking its name from the opening volume, which con- 
tainedatranslationqf the JS^^kt without Fear o^with^ 
really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most complete 
English libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, in a very 
manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy of access 
elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together.** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. " We have here two more volumes of the series appropriately 
called the ' Bayard,* as they certainly are ' sans reproche.* Of convenient 
size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know no other little 
volumes which make such good gift-books for persons of mature age."— Ex- 
aminer. " St. Louis and his companions, as described by Joinviue, not only 
in their glistening armour, but in their every-day attire, are brought nearer 
to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us lessons of humanity which we 
can learn from men only, and not from saints and heroes. Here lies the 
real value of real history. It widens our minds and our hearts, and owes 
us that true knowledge of the world and of human nature in all its phases 
which but few can gain in the short span of their own life, and in the nar- 
row sphere of their friends and enemies. We can hardly imagine a better 
book for boys to read or for men to ponder over.**— -Times. u Every one of 
the works included in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole wul 
make an admirable foundation for the library of a studious youth of 
polished and refined tastes."— Illustrated Times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming 

suitable Volumes for Presents. 

Price 6s. each; or in calf extra, price lOf. 6©?. 

■: i m 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the Formation of 
Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Ninth Edition. 

" His nation of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. The 
volume is a capital specimen of what may be done by honest reason, 
feeling, and cultivated intellect. A little compendium of cheerful « 
sophy."— Daily News. ** Deserves to be prtnted in letters of gala, and 
circulated in every house.*' — Chambers' Journal. 

II. 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Essays by the Author of" The 
Gentle Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some happy idea." 
— Morning Post. 

III. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A new translation of the << De Imita- 

tione Christi," usually ascribed to Thomas a Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

" Evinces independent scholarship, a profound feeling for the original, 
and a minute attention to delicate shades of expression, which may well 
make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy the work without a trans- 
lator's aid. — Nonconformist. " Could not be presented in a more exquisite 
form, for a more sightly volume was never wen."— Illustrated London 
News. 

IV. 

FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 

Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

* Should be on every library table, by the side of^Mogets Thesaurus' '* 
—Daily News. 

V. 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of " The Gentle Life." with Vignette Portrait. 
Second Edition. 

" We should beolad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a larae 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; ana who can refuse nis 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the «fcfor."— Illustrated Times. 

VI. 

THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 

by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of" The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. Is. 6d. 

** All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. FriswelTs 
edition, and even brought into greater prominence than in the original, by 
the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, and the omission of most of 
its eclogues and other metrical digressions. "—Examiner. 
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VII. 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third Edition. ' 

" There is the same mingled power and simplicity which makes the 
author so emphatically a first-rate essayist, giving a fascination in each 
essay which will make this volume at least as popular as its elder brother." 
— Star. £ 

VIII. 

V ARIA : Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by permis- 
sion, from the Saturday Beview, Spectator, &c. 

*' The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are 
rare, but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such 
thick folios, and therefore the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the 
public for having sifted their contents, and thereby rendered their treasures 
available to the general reader" — Observer. 

IX. 

A CONCORDANCE OR VERBAL INDEX to the whole of 
Milton's Poetical Works. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. 
By Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 

%• Affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of 
Milton's Poems. 

" By the admirers of Milton the book will be highly appreciated, but its 
chief value will, if we mistake not, be found in the fact that it is a compact 
word-book of the English language." — Record. , 

X. 

THE SILENT HOUR: Essays, Original and Selected. By 
the Author of " The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

" Out of twenty Essays five are from the Editor's pen, and he has se- 
lected the rest from the writings of Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, MassiUon, 

Latimer, Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, Buskin, and Izaak Walton 

The volume is avowedly meant *for Sunday reading* and those who have 
not access to the originals of great authors may do worse on Sunday or 
any other afternoon, than fall "back upon the * Silent Hour* and the golden 
words of Jeremy Taylor and MassiUon, All who possess the * Gentle Life* 
should own this volume." — Standard. 

XI. 

ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self-improve- 
ment of Students in English Literature. 

" The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambitisn to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English literature. 
The book is too good intrinsically not to command a wide and increasing 
circulation, and its style is so pleasant and lively that it will find many 
readers among the educated classes, as well as among self -helpers. To all 
(both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting in- 
troduction."— Examiner. 

XII. 
OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain Friswell. 

Second Edition. 

" The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views 
of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot 
fail to be amused. Written with remarkable power and effect, * Other 
People's Windows'* is distinguished by original and keen observation of 
life, as well as by lively and versatile power of narration." — Morning Post. 
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LITBRATURB, WORKS OF REFERENCE, ETC. 

HE Origin and History of the English Language, and 
of the early literature it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 
Marsh, U. 8. Minister at Turin, Anthor of M Lectures on the 
English Language." 8ro. cloth extra, 10s. 

Lectures on the English Language; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, 16s. 
This is the only author's edition. 

Han and Nature ; or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh, Author of" Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage," &c. 8vo. cloth, 14*. 

The English Catalogue of Book* : giving the date of publication 
of every book published from 1836 to 1863, in addition to the title, sise, 
price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, combining 

fc the Copyrights of the " London Catalogue " and the ** British Catalogue/' 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 46s. 

*,* The Annual Catalogue of Books published during 1868 with Index 
of Subjects. 8vo. 6*. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years— 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also given — A, containing full lists 
of. all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing -Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6*. 

• # * Volume II. from 1867 in Preparation. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Dugald Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with Memoir, &c. 
By James McCosh, LL.D. New Edition, 12mo. 3«. 64. 

Art in England. Essays by Dutton Cook. Small post 8vo. 
cloth. , , [Just ready. 

A Dictionary of Photography , on the Basis of Sutton's Dictionary. 
Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's College, Editor of the " Journal 
of Photography ; " and Thomas Sutton, B.A., Editor of " Photograph 
Notes." 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. 
price 31*. 6d. well bound. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon."— Athetuntm. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 16th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum. 
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A Catalogue of a Selection of Works in the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and other Languages that Messrs. Low and Co. keep 
in Stock, to which is added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries for the 
use of English Students in Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, 
Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, &c. which they will have 
pleasure in forwarding, post free, on receipt of Address with stamp. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publications, 
forwarded regularly. Subscription 2s. Qd. per annum. 

A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 
Jun. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chiefly in 
London and its vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

Sir J. D. Coleridge on Convents, the Speeches of H.M. Solicitor- 
General, containing all that may be considered of importance in the 
lengthened Examination of Witnesses in the case of Saurin v. Starr. 
8vo. 5s. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Qd. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Feap. 8vo. cloth extra. Second Edition. 8*. 6d. 

The Authorized English Version of the New Testament ; with 
the various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including 
the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS.,in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Teschendorf. The whole revised and carefully 
collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collection. 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; cheaper style, 2s. ; or sewed. Is. 6d. 

The Origin and History of the New Testament By Professor 
C. E. Stowe. 8vo. Illustrated Edition, with numerous Facsimiles from 
Original MSS., Early Editions, &c. Price 10*. 6d.; or without the 
plates, 8*. Qd. 

" The work exhibits in every stage the stamp of untiring industry, per- 
sonal research, and sound method." — London Review. " The author 
brings out forcibly the overwhelming manuscript evidence for the books of 
the New Testament as compared with the like evidence for the best attested 
of the profane writers" — Churchman. " We have no hesitation in re- 
cording our judgment that this is one of the most useful books which our 
times have produced** — Watchman. 

Latin Proverbs and Quotations, with Translations and Parallel 
Passages, and a copious English Index. By Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 
4 to., 630 pp., price 16s. 

" The book is, we should imagine, the best of the kind that has yet been 
issued from the press.** — Examiner. «* We trust that many will be induced 
by the taste of good things that we have given them to go to the book itself, 
which is well worth possessing.'' — Spectator. ** A very handsome volume 
in its typographical externals, and a very useful companion to those who, 
when a quotation is aptly made, like to trace it to its source, to dwell on 
the minutue of its application, and to find it illustrated with choice parallel 
passages from English and Latin authors." — Times. " A book well worth 
adding to one's library.** — Saturday Review. 
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BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE. 

HE Last of the Tasmanians: a History of the Black 

War in Van Dieman's Land. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S., 
Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &c. &c. With numerous 
Illustrations, 16*. 

Notes in England and Italy. By Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Widow of the Novelist). Crown 8vo. cloth. [Just ready. 

The Bye-Ways of Europe. Visits by Unfrequented Routes to 
Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, Author of " Views Afoot.* 
2 vols, post 8to. 16*. 

" His approach to the Republic of Andorre by the southern route from 
Barcelona, adopted in the teeth of all his friends' advice ; his exciting ride 
up the valley of the Cardoner and the perilous gorge of the Rio Scare ; and 
his final experiences among the people of that singular fossil republic, which 
is now threatened with invasion by the homeless tribes of punters and 
croupiers :—all these things are tola by our author in a way that will make 
his readers long to be upon his footsteps." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, including hjs 
Romantic Adventures] in the back woods of America, Correspondence 
with celebrated Europeans, &c. Edited, from materials supplied by his 
widow, by Robert Buchanan. 8vo. With portraits, price 16s. 

" A readable book, with many interesting and some thrilling pages in 
it." — Athenaeum. ** From first to last, the biography teems with interesting 
adventures, with amusing or perilous incidents, with curious gossip, with 
picturesque description* —Daily News. " But, as we have said, Audubon 
could write as weu as draw ; and while his portfolio was a cause of wonder 
to even such men as Cuvier, Wilson, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, hU diary 
contained a number of spirited sketches of the places he had visited, which 
cannot fail to interest and even to delight the reader." — Examiner. 

Leopold the First, King of the Belgians; from unpublished 
documents, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 2 
vols. 8vo. With portraits. 28*. 

" A readable biography of the wise and good King Leopold is certain to 
be read in England." — Daily News. " A more important contribution to 
historical literature has not for a long while been furnished" — Bell's 
Messenger. " Of great value to the future historian, and will interest 
politicians even now." — Spectator. " The subject is of interest, and the 
story is narrated without excess of enthusiasm or depreciation. The trans- 
lation by Mr. Black is executed with correctness, yet not without a grace- 
ful ease. This end is not often attained in translations so nearly verbal as 
this; the book itself deserves to become popular in England." — Athenaeum. 

Fredrika Bremer's Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 
Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer; translated from the Swedish 
by Fred. Milow. Post 8vo. cloth. 10*. 6rf. 

Remarkable Life and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, 
the Founder of Great Britain's Maritime Power, Discoverer of America 
and its First Coloniser. By J. F. NicholU, City Librarian, Bristol. 
Square crown 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Marginal Notes, 
&c. Price 7*. 6(2. 

Our New Way Bound the World. Two Years of Travel by 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 8vo., with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12*. 
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Two Years Before the Mast and Twenty-four Years After. An 
entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana's Narrative extended. With Notes 
and Revisions. Copyright Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" It would be impertinence to praise so well known a book as Mr. Dana's, 
but we may say that his added chapter to this edition is of very rare 
interest. — spectator. "Remember, it was an undergraduate of Harvard 
University who served as a common seaman two years before the mast, and 
who wrote about the best sea book in the English language^ — Mr. Charles 
Dickens, at the Dinner to the Oxford and Harvard Crews, Aug. 31. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clongh, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. 10s. 

Social Life of the Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle, by the Rev. 
Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 8*. fid. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6*. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial U&esor Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
New Edition. With Charts. Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7*. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever published. 

A History of the Island of Cape Breton, with Some Account of 
the History and Settlement of Canada, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
By Richard Brown, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 8vo. cloth, 15*. 

Lost Amid the Fogs : Sketches of Life in Newfoundland, 
England's Ancient Colony. By Lieut.- Col. R. B. M'Crea, Royal 
Artillery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Author of " Lyra Britannica." Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. By 
Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition, post 8vo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats, and from London to 
the Land's End and Back. With Notes by the Way. By Elihu Burritt 
Two vols, price 6s. each, with Illustrations. 

Notes on Yachts. By Edwin Brett. With Frontispiece drawn 
by John Brett, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

The Voyage Alone ; a Sail in the " Yawl, Bob Boy." By John 
M'Gregor. With Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Also, uniform, by the same Author, with Maps and numerous Jllus- 

trations, price 5s. each. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes of 
Europe. Fifth edition. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, Sweden, &c. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PSOPI.E. 

ELD Life under the Equator. By Paul Du Chaillu, 

Author of " Discoveries in Equatorial Africa." With 40 
Original Illustrations, price 6s. 

" M. du ChaiUu's name will be a sufficient guarantee/or the interest of 

Wild Life under the Equator, which he has narrated for young people in 

a very readable volume?'— -Times. " M. Du Chaillu proves a good writer 

for the young, and he has skilfully utilized his experience for their benefit.*' 

—Economist. 

Also by the same Author, uniform. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Illustrations. Price 6s. 

'* It would be hard to find a more interesting book for, boys than this."— 
Times. " Young people will obtain from it a very considerable amount 
of information touching the manners and customs, ways and means of 
Africans, and of course great amusement in the accounts of the Gorilla, 
The book is really a meritorious work, and is elegantly got up.'— A thenswim. 

Lost in the Jungle. By P. Du Chaillu. Numerous Illustrations. 
6s. [In the Press. 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man's Story of a Young Man's 
Adventure*. Br the Author of u The Open Polar Sea." With Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

" The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most telling 
local colour and detail, the most exciting danger t and ending with the most 
natural and effective escape. There is an atr of veracity and reality 
about the tale which Capt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an Arctic 
adventure of any kind. There is great vivacity and picturesqueness in 
the style, the illustrations are admirable, and there is a novelty in the 
* denouement ' which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay the 
book down. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of 
the most powerful of children's stories, as it assuredly deserves to be one 
of the most popular." — Spectator. 

The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of " School 
Days at Saxonhurst." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Also now ready. 

Alwyn Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 6*. 

Stanton Orange ; or, life at a Tutor's. By the Rev. 0. J. Atkinson. 6s. 

The Story of a Bad Boy — not a very Bad Boy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. With 30 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

[Just ready. 

Lost; or, What Came of a Slip from Honour Bright. By Rev. 

J. C. Atkinson. Small poet 8vo. with Illustrations, clow extra, price o>. 

[Just ready. 
The William Henry Letters. By Mrs. Diaz. With numerous 

Illustrations. 

The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated, cloth extra, 8s. 64. 

Life amongst the North and South American Indians. By 
George Catlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols, small post 8vo. 6s. each, cloth extra. 

" An admirable book, full of useful information, wrapt up in stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with ' Robinson Crusoe,' and to say 
that it sustains such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed."— 
Athentrura. 
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The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. With 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8c. 6d. 

Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors 5 a Story of that Good Old 
Time— Oar School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. Q. Kingston. 
With Illustrations, price 3c. 6d. 
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One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. This 
little book is to be commended warmly" — Illustrated Times. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails upon the waters; and how to Make, Rig, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by E. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3c. 6rf. 

" This well-written, well-wrought book." — Athenaeum. 

Also by the same Author, 

Ernest Bracebridge ; or, Boy's Own Book of Sports. 8c. 6rf. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 6c. 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 5c. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2c. 

What are the Stars ? a Treatise on Astronomy for the Young. 
By M. E. Storey Lyle. Fcap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, Cloth, 
extra, gilt edges. 

Phenomena and Laws of Heat : a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Cazin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5c. 

Also, uniform, same price. 
Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Quin. With 70 Illustrations. 5c. 

Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full of Illustrations. 5c. 

Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
Illustrated. Brice 5c. 

Also, uniform, same price. 

Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 

Stories of the Sea, from Cooper's Naval Novels. 

The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. 3c. 6d. 

The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol. 3c. 6rf. 

The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 2s. 6d. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World. From 
the Frence of Victor Meunier. With additional matter, including the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Elephant Hunt, &c. With 22 Engravings, 
price 5.?. 

" The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them besides. — Times. 

Also, lately published, 
One Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe. By John Macgregor, M.A. 5c. 
The Rob Roy on the Baltic. By the same Author. 5c. 
Sailing Alone; or, 1,500 Miles Voyage in the Yawl Rob Roy. By the 

same Author. 5c. 
Golden Hair; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 5*. 
Black Panther : a Boy's Adventures amongst the Red Skins. By the 

same Author. 5c. 
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Edelweiss: a Story of Swiss Life. By Bertbold Auerbach. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

New and Cheaper Edition of " A Mere Story." By the Author 
of " Lady Grace," * Twice Lost," &c. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. with 
Frontispiece by Sidney Hall. 6*. 

" A story that we strongly recommend our readers to procure. . . . Alto- 
gether it is a very pleasant little book, sparkling and original, which no one 
will read without a good deal of enjoyment.'— Guardian. 

Marian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8vo., 6s. 

. Also, by the some Author, ' 

Emily's Choice : an Australian Tale. 5*. 

Vermont Vale : or, Home Pictures in Australia. 55. 

Minnie's Mission, a Temperance Story. 4s. 

Tauchnitz's English Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, Is. dd. The following are now ready : — 

1. On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 

2. In the Year »13. By Fritz Renter. 1 Yol. 

3. Faust. By Goethe. 1 vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqu6. 1 vol. 
5 L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. 1 to). 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. 1 vol. 

7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Hewitt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

10. Joachim v. Kamern ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. Nathusius. 

11. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath, a selection of Translations. Edited 

by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel : a Story of Magdeburgh. From the German of Paul Heyse. 

By Arthur Milman. 

Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors. A 
thoroughly good and cheap series of editions, which, whilst combining 
every advantage that can be secured by the best workmanship at the 
lowest possible rate, will possess an additional claim on the reading 

Stblic by providing for the remuneration of the American author and 
e legal protection of the English publisher. Beady : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker ; or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

To be followed by a New Volume on the first of every alternate month. 
Each complete in itself, printed from new type, with Initial Letters and Orna- 
ments, price Is. 6d. enamelled flexible cover, or 2s. cloth. 
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